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PIONEER PRINTING IN TEXAS? 


DOUGLAS C. MeMURTRIE 


The early history of Texas was colorful and turbulent and, as a 
result, we do not have preserved the same completeness and con- 
tinuity of records as have been preserved in many of our states. 
For this reason the history of the pioneer press in Texas is difficult 
to trace and when we can trace it, we are often unable to find 
extant examples of the printing produced. 

From 1690 onward, the Spanish began the establishment of 
missions, military posts, or settlements throughout Texas, and in 
1727 the province of Tejas was set up, the name deriving from 
the local Tejas Indians. There was a fine opportunity for colon- 
ization until Louisiana passed under United States sovereignty 
in 1803, but the Spaniards failed to take advantage of it. 

Between 1799 and 1821, there were several unofficial military 
expeditions into Texas with the intention of freeing it from Spanish 
rule, and usually, also, perhaps, of adding it to the United States. 
Two of these had important bearings on the origin of printing in 
Texas. The first of them was led by Francisco Xavier de Mina, 
who was inspired by Dr. Servando de Mier to bring about the free- 
dom of Mexico. Mier was a Mexican friar who had been exiled, 
persecuted, and unfrocked before he met Mina in England and 
planned with him the expedition of 1816-1817. They sailed from 
Mexico by way of Baltimore, where they took on Samuel Bangs, a 
printer, and proceeded to Sota la Marina in Mexico, stopping for a 


1A chapter in the forthcoming volume, The Pioneer Press in the United 
States, by Douglas C. McMurtrie, to be published in the early part of 1932. 
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short time in the harbor of Galveston to do the first printing on 
Texas soil. 

The second expedition with an influence on printing history was 
that led by James Long, a former officer in the United States Army. 
This expedition, active from 1819 to 1821, made its headquarters 
for the most part at Nacogdoches, where we shall find that a print- 
ing plant was established and a newspaper published during the 
year of Long’s activities. 

One of the most important events in Texas history was the 
beginning of colonization of three hundred settlers from the states 
by Stephen F. Austin in 1821. Many thousands more came to 
Texas before 1835. As it developed, this colonization proved more 
important to the eventual acquisition of Texas by the United 
States than any other single influence. 

In 1821, by the Florida treaty, the United States relinquished to 
Spain its claims to Texas, but as this was the final year of Mexico’s 
successful war of independence, the title vested, to all intents and 
purposes, in the new Mexican government. There came to be two 
factions in Texas, one advocating rebellion against Mexican rule, 
the other led by Stephen Austin, advocating a peaceful course. 
The issue was brought to a head, however, in 1835, when Santa 
Anna renounced the Mexican federal constitution and set himself 
up as dictator. A “consultation” of representatives of the Ameri- 
can settlements throughout Texas met at San Felipe de Austin 
the latter part of 1835. 

Largely through Austin’s influence, a project of secession was 
voted down and a program of coéperation with the Mexican con- 
stitutionalists was adopted. Henry Smith was named governor of 
the provisional government, with Sam Houston as commanding 
general of the military forces. The forces of Santa Anna were 
defeated by the Texans in several engagements, but a lack of 
unanimity on the question of independence weakened further 
operations. The tables were turned with the fall of the Alamo 
and the subsequent massacre of its gallant defenders. Two weeks 
later, another Texan force was defeated and slaughtered in like 
manner. Sam Houston retreated to the San Jacinto, but here he 
overwhelmed the Mexican forces and captured Santa Anna him- 
self. This victory ended hostilities. 

In the meantime, the proponents of independence had made a 


? 


declaration of autonomy on March 2, 1836. Sam Houston was 
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chosen in September, 1836, as first president of the Republic of 
Texas. In December, 1845, Texas was admitted to the union of 
the states. 

The act of annexation, complicated by certain boundary dis- 
putes, precipitated the Mexican War, in which the United States 
was victorious. American sovereignty was conceded, and all points 
at issue were settled in the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, concluded 
February 2, 1848. 

The story of Samuel Bangs and his printing at Galveston has 
hitherto been surrounded with much uncertainty. The principal 
authority on which our knowledge regarding the press of Bangs 
was formerly based gives the date of his work as 1816.* But 
thanks to a recent searching inquiry by Mrs. Lota M. Spell,® going 
back to original sources, we are now able definitely to fix the year 
of Bangs’s first printing on Texas soil as 1817 and to trace the 
activities of this printer both before and after this date. 

Samuel Bangs was born in Boston about 1794, the third of his 
name in direct succession. His father was a glazier, and the source 
of Bangs’s knowledge of the printing art is not known. When 
Colonel Mina and Dr. Mier set out from England on their expedi- 
tion to Mexico, they brought with them a press but no printer. 
They stopped at Baltimore for supplies and hoping for financial 
support, and while they were there Bangs was enlisted as a member 
of the little force. They left Baltimore in September, 1816, and 
early in 1817 they were off the coast of Texas, and halted at 
Galveston Island. The portable press from England was set up, 
and a printing office was established under the direction of Dr. 
Joaquin Infante, Bangs apparently acting only as printer.* On 
February 22, 1817, was printed a Proclama del General Mina, dated 
at Galveston. This constitutes the earliest known Texas printing, 
and although no copy of this broadside (which was undoubtedly 
the form it took) can be located today, the full text has been re- 

*Gray, A. C., “History of the Texas Press,” in Dudley G. Wooten’s Com- 
prehensive History of Texas (Dallas, 1898), II, 368. 

‘Spell, Lota M., “Samuel Bangs, the First Printer in Texas,” Hispanic 
American Historic Review (Durham, 1931), XI, 248-258. Mrs, Spell has 
gone to original documents in the Mexican and Texan archives and pre- 
sents a remarkably detailed and authoritative account. For the further 
facts regarding Bangs’s activities here set forth I am indebted to the same 
authority. 


*Bustamante, Carlos Maria de, Cuadro Historica de la Revolucion Me«i- 
cana (Mexico, 1844), IV, 337. 
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printed.® On the verso appeared the statement that the document 
was “impreso por Juan J. M. Laran y S. Bancs.”® 

With one possible exception, the Proclama was the only printing 
done by Bangs in Texas at this period, and after 1817 he was not 
to print again within the borders of the present state for twenty-one 
years. The possible exception was another proclamation issued by 
General Mina at the mouth of the Rio Grande on April 12, 1817, 
addressed to his Companeros de armas.’ It seems likely that this 
was printed, and by Bangs. And the probability is that it was 
printed on the Texas side of the river.* 

In 1839 Bangs was again to appear on the scene of his first work 
and begin publication of the Galvestonian. He followed this by 
work on the San Luis Advocate, published on Galveston Island, 
where the 1817 Proclama had been printed. In 1842 he estab- 
lished another Galveston paper, the Commercial Chronicle, and in 
1845 he began the Galveston Daily Globe. Early in 1846 he estab- 
lished the first of the war newspapers, the Corpus Christi Gazette, 
which closed his remarkable career as a Texas printer. His period 
of activity in Texas covered twenty-nine years, with a lapse of 
more than two decades between his first and second appearances.® 


‘Bustamante, IV, 317-323. W. D. Robinson, Memorias de la Revolucion 
(London, 1824), 59. 

*Bustamante, IV, 337, note. 

"Bustamante, IV, 333, gives the text of this statement likewise in full. 

*In view of the lack of certainty regarding this printing point, it is dis- 
regarded in the sequential numbering of printing points in the portion of 
this article that follows. 

°A great deal of Bangs’s work was done in Mexico, during the twenty- 
one year interlude between his two Texas periods, and after his work was 
completed there. He did the first printing in Texas; he introduced the 
press to the Mexican states of Tamaulipas and Coahuila; he was the first 
printer in Monterey, capital of Nuevo Leon in Mexico; he printed the first 
Galveston daily, the Chronicle; and he published the second English paper 
in Mexico, the Matamoras Reveille. 

After Bangs issued the Proclama from the press on Galveston Island, 
the Mina expedition again set sail, and April 12, 1817, they were at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande where General Mina issued the statement Com- 
paneros de armas. The landing at Sota la Marina in April, 1817, was 
commemorated by printing a patriotic song in five stanzas, composed by 
Joaquin Infante, under whose direction the printing office had been con- 
ducted on Galveston Island. It carried the imprint: “Sota la Marina, 
1817. Samuel Bangs, impresor de la division ausiliar de la republica 
mexicana.” (Spell, p. 250.) A Boletin was also established and several 
numbers were printed. 

Meantime the chief purpose of the expedition had not been forgotten, 
and Mina had set out for the interior of Mexico, leaving a small force 
at Sota la Marina with Mier and Bangs. Sota la Marina was soon taken 
by Arredondo, the royalist leader, and the members of the revolutionary 
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The next printing known to have been done in Texas took place 
in 1819 at Nacogdoches, in the eastern part of the present state. 
On August 14 of that year appeared the first number of the Texas 
Republican, the first newspaper published in Texas. No copy of 
this paper has survived nor is there extant any local record of its 
publication. We know of its existence only through references to 
it in contemporary newspapers of St. Louis and New Orleans, 
acknowledging receipt of the first and subsequent issues and quoting 


expedition were ordered killed. Bangs alone, at least so he thought, 
escaped execution, because of the fact that he was a printer. Mier was 
also spared, although Bangs did not know this, and was taken to the 
prison of San Juan de Ulloa in the harbor of Vera Cruz. He was later 
taken to Spain, escaped to Havana, and eventually reached Mexico. In 
1822, Bangs learned of Mier’s presence in Mexico City and wrote him an 
account of his own experiences: 

“T am well and have been in this town [Saltillo] three months since I 
came with the Commandante Gaspar Lopez; for you know how Arredondo 
took possession of the press when we were made prisoners and that I had 
the good fortune to have my life spared as I was a printer. Since then I 
have exercised my profession for the government at a salary so miserable 
that I could hardly subsist; even now I am paid only 18 pesos a month, 
but with treatment as contemptible as if I were a prisoner. These gentle- 
men do not remember that I also exposed my life for the liberty of the 
north; although it was not effected as we had planned.” 

He continued to print at Saltillo until 1823, when he returned to the 
United States until 1827. In that year he went back to Mexico, taking 
with him a new press which he established at Victoria, capital of Tamau- 
lipas, and soon sold to that state. He then returned to Saltillo, and, 
having obtained another press, again began to print there. He stayed 
there till 1830, when he sold the press to the state of Coahuila and Texas, 
and having become a Mexican citizen he settled down to farm on the 
Colorado River. Within a few years he returned to the printing trade 
and in 1835 was government printer for Tamaulipas. His first wife died 
the next year, and he left Mexico to find safety for his children from 
the Texan Revolution. 

Between 1836 and 1838 Bangs was in the United States. According to 
one account, he went to Mobile and opened a printing office there, and 
according to another version he returned to Baltimore, where he married 
a Miss Caroline French, and thence moved to Cincinnati, Ohio. I can find 
no trace of any printing activity on his part in Mobile. By 1838 he 
was in New Orleans. In February, 1838, he made an unsuccessful attempt 
to obtain a position on the Houston Telegraph, and by April he was at 
Galveston, where he established the Galvestonian, the first daily issued 
there. George H. and Henry R. French, his brothers-in-law, both experi- 
enced newspaper men, were associated with him. John Gladwin was the 
editor until October, 1838, when H. R. French took his place, until May, 
1840, at least. In September, 1840, the San Luis Advocate was begun 
on Galveston Island, and Bangs is believed to have been associated with 
it, at least as a contributor. 

About August, 1842, Bangs established the Galveston Commercial 
Chronicle, later the Independent Chronicle. In the fall of 1845 Bangs 
was publishing another paper, the Galveston Daily Globe, with B. F. Neal, 
formerly of the Galveston News, as editor. January 1, 1846, Bangs began 
the first of the “war” newspapers, at Corpus Christi, under the name of 
the Corpus Christi Gazette. It lasted only a few months, and then Bangs 
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material from them.’® This is, however, perfectly conclusive evi- 
dence. Eli Harris, a native of North Carolina, was named 
the printer. We are also told that Horatio Bigelow, a member 
of General Long’s Supreme Council, acted as editor." 

The columns of the Teras Republican were undoubtedly largely 
filled with matters of political and military interest, but there were 
a few advertisements, one of which invited the residents of Nacog- 
doches to meet at Mr. Cargill’s residence for the purpose of select- 
ing trustees for a “seminary of learning.” Another indicated that 
Mr. Madden had entered on the construction of a saw and grist 
mill.?* 

This first known Texas newspaper* did not last long—not more 
than two months—for, with the success of the royalist forces, the 
inhabitants of Nacogdoches were forced to flee across the Sabine 


moved nearer the scene of action. Bangs and Gideon Lewis, formerly of 
the Galveston News, announced a Rio Grande Herald for Matamoras, but 
instead the Matamoras Reveille was established in June, 1846. This was 
the second paper to be printed in English on Mexican territory. The 
Reveille began as a bi-lingual paper, but the Spanish section was soon 
dropped, and a separate paper in that language was issued by Bangs. An 
article in this Spanish publication displeased General Taylor, in command 
of the United States troops in that region, and he ordered the printing 
office closed in August, 1546. 

After the Matamoras fiasco, Bangs went to Point Isabel in Texas, where 
he lived for several years. Early in the fifties he removed to Kentucky 
and died there, probably at Ashland. One of his children by his first 
marriage, James Bangs, carried on the printing tradition, working on the 
Galveston News until his death in the seventies. 

*The first number of the Texas Republican is referred to in the St. Louis 
Enquirer for September 15, 1819, the New Orleans Gazette de la Louisiane 
for September 4, 1819, and the New Orleans L’Ami des Lois et Journal 
du Commerce for September 4, 1819. These discoveries were reported by 
E. W. Winkler in the Quarterly of the Texas Historical Association, VI 
(1902), 162-165, VII (1904), 242-243. 

"Winkler, 1902, p. 162. Barker seems a little troubled by the mention 
of both Harris and Bigelow, apparently assuming that the Texas Republican 
was a one-man newspaper. Even the most elementary beginnings of pioneer 
newspapers sometimes found two or more men working together. The first 
two newspapers west of the Atlantic coastal plain showed this. Joseph 
Hall and John Scull combined to publish the Pittsburgh Gazette; and John 
Bradford of Kentucky, not a practical printer, had his brother Fielding 
Bradford and Thomas Parvin as assistants in publishing the Kentucke 
Gazette. 

“These advertisements are mentioned in the contemporary notice of the 
Republican in the St. Louis Enquirer (Winkler, VI, 163). 

*The reference to the Texas Republican as the first known Texas news- 
paper should be interpreted as meaning the earliest newspaper concerning 
which we have unequivocal evidence. During the writing of this chapter 
I have heard report of a possibly still earlier newspaper, El Mejicana, 
published by a printer named Toledo, but this report I am as yet unable 
either to confirm or deny. 
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River. The press itself was destroyed on the spot by the royalists, 
as Eli Harris told years later.'* 

The next printing in Texas of which we have any report was 
done at San Antonio, much farther to the west. An American 
named Asbridge published in the New Orleans Louisiana Advertiser 
of May 23, 1823, a prospectus of the Texas Courier, to be published 
“every Wednesday morning in Spanish and English.” This 
prospectus was dated April 9. The publisher-to-be deplored “the 
vicious policy of Spain, which for three hundred years had con- 
cealed from the world the rich and beneficent province of Texas, 
neglected education, stifled the arts, and discouraged industry.” 
But now, however, the district of Bexar, which previously “was 
not thought deserving of a primary school, is in possession of a 
printing press.” 

Whether issues of the Courier ever appeared and, if so, how long 
it was published, are questions which must unfortunately remain 
in the realm of conjecture. It appears quite certain that it was 
printed, for we know that Asbridge had a press at San Antonio 
on which he printed three broadside notices for the governor. He 
rendered a bill for this printing in June and July of 1823, the 
charge being $45 for twenty copies of each. But, still better, 
copies of these printed notices are extant today. Further evidence 
of the Courier is found in a letter from Stephen F. Austin, in 
which he wrote on May 20, 1823:'° “I am told you have a news- 
paper in Bexar, which I am rejoiced to hear. It will be of in- 
calculable advantage to Bexar and the whole province.” On the 
thirteenth of June, however, he wrote that the government had 
purchased the equipment and was removing it to Monterey. This 
is the last we hear of Asbridge and his printing venture. 

After these sporadic attempts at establishing the press in Texas 
there was a period of quiet until the fall of 1829,’7 when two 

“Spell, p. 251, citing a letter from Eli Harris to M. B. Lamar, of January 
18, 1841, in the Lamar Papers. 

*The bill for $45 is dated July 10, 1823. It is among the Bexar Archives 
at the University of Texas. 

*Letters of Stephen Austin to James B. Austin, May 20 and June 13, 
1823, preserved among the Austin Papers at the University of Texas. 

“Barker, E. C., “Notes on Early Texas Newspapers,” Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, XXI, October, 1917, p. 128, supposed the existence of 
a press in 1824 at San Felipe de Austin on the basis of an undated letter 


from Austin to J. H. Bell in which Austin says “fas you will see by reading 
next Saturday’s paper.” Further examination, however, leads him to con- 
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papers were begun almost simultaneously at Nacogdoches and at 
San Felipe de Austin. We are here on more satisfactory ground, 
for we have not only records that the publications were issued, but 
a good file of the issues of one of them. Nacogdoches was a little 
ahead of San Felipe de Austin, but the paper established in the 
latter town became outstandingly successful, and with its origin 
the printing art is generally considered to have become a fixture in 
Texas. 

Milton Slocum, a young printer from Massachusetts who had 
recently been at work in Louisiana, came with two companions and 
a press to Nacogdoches in June, 1829. During the next month 
Slocum was accepted as a citizen and took the oath required of 
printers not to print any seditious documents. About the fourth 
of September, 1829, Slocum printed the first number of his Mezican 
Advocate in Spanish and English. This information also comes 
to us only through mention of this publication in other news- 
papers.‘** The Advocate continued for some months at least, but 
the exact length of its life is not known. Slocum continued to 
live at Nacogdoches and was officially listed as a printer until 
1832, in which year he is described as a farmer.’® 

Godwin Brown Cotten was the founder at San Felipe de Austin 
of the Texas Gazette, begun September 25, 1829, less than a month 
after Slocum’s Mexican Advocate. Cotten had previously been 
publisher of the Lowistana Gazette at New Orleans in 1815-1816 
and from 1816 to 1819 of the Mobile Gazette at Mobile, Alabama. 
San Felipe de Austin, now San Felipe, is much farther south than 
Nacogdoches, being located about fifty miles west of Houston. 
Cotten had arrived at Austin’s colony August 10, 1829, from 
Louisiana, being then thirty-eight years old. Publication of the 
Texas Gazette was proposed immediately, but illness delayed Cotten 
until the end of September. Punning on the publisher’s name, 
this newspaper was evidently dubbed by some “The Cotton Plant.” 
Bancroft took this seriously and so records the title of this paper.*° 


clude that this letter belongs to 1830 and that the reference is probably 
to the Texas Gazette. 


“The Arkansas Gazette of September 23, 1829. Winkler, Quarterly of 
the Texas State Historical Association, VII, 243, quotes a notice of this 
paper in the St. Louis Beacon of November 14, 1829, taken from the New 
York Courier of October 23, 1829. 

“Barker, Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXI, 130. 

*Bancroft, H. H., “Newspapers of Texas,” in his History of the North 
Mexican States and Texas (San Francisco, 1889), II, 548. 
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In November, 1829, Cotten suspended publication of his paper 
for nearly three months! to release his equipment for printing the 
Translation of the Laws, Orders, and Contracts on Colonization, 
from January, 1821, up to this time, in virtue of which Col. Stephen 
Austin has introduced and settled foreign emigrants in Texas, with 
an Explanatory Introduction. This pamphlet was extremely im- 
portant to the colonists of San Felipe. The translation was made 
and the introduction written by Austin. It is the earliest known 
book or pamphlet printed in Texas. 

Cotten sold the Texas Gazette to Robert M. Williamson in Jan- 
uary, 1831. Williamson had formerly edited the Gazette under 
Cotten,?* and he was now associated with John Aitken in its 
publication under the new name of the Mexican Citizen, the first 
issue of which must have appeared early in February, 1831. Wil- 
liamson had been in Texas since 1827, and Aitken came there, 
probably in 1831, from Pensacola, Florida, where he had been 
associated in the publication of the Pensacola Gazette in 1830.** 
In December, 1831, Cotten regained control of the paper and again 
issued it as the Texas Gazette. 

There are various contradictory stories concerning the estab- 
lishment of the press in Brazoria, not far from San Felipe de 
Austin, where printing was next introduced.** The most probable 
reconciliation of the various accounts offered is that Cotten moved 
his press from San Felipe de Austin some time during the first 
part of 1832 to Brazoria and published his paper there as the Tezas 
Gazette and Brazoria Commercial Advertiser. July 23, 1832, Cot- 
ten transferred his press to D. W. Anthony, who continued the 
paper as the Constitutional Advocate and Brazoria Advertiser. 
Anthony died of the cholera in 1833, and his paper was discon- 
tinued. Late in 1833 his press, to which there had been five 
claimants, was placed in operation by Oliver H. Allen and John 
A. Wharton, who published the Advocate of the People’s Rights 
at Brazoria, the latter withdrawing almost immediately. Probably 

*It was noted in the issue of November 7, 1829 (No. 6) that it was to 
be suspended at request of subscribers to make this publication possible. 
Regular issue was resumed with No. 7, January 23, 1830. 

“Williamson was listed as editor in Nos. 8 to 20, inclusive (January 30 
to April 24, 1830). In the issue of May 8, 1830 (No. 22), G. B. Cotten 
reappears as editor. 

*Knauss, James O., Territorial Florida Journalism (Deland, 1926), p. 21. 

*Ably discussed by Barker, The Quarterly, XXI, 137. 
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it was still Cotten’s original press that was used by Gray and 
Harris*> in establishing the next paper, the Texas Republican, 
published from July, 1834, through 1836. Benjamin Franklin 
Cage and Franklin C. Gray** contemplated a Brazoria Emigrant 
in 1834, but it was probably never published.” 

In 1835, presses again became active in Nacogdoches and San 
Felipe de Austin, and Matagorda for the first time acquired a press. 
Little is known of the Matagorda paper except that Simon Mussina 
is believed to have established it in 1835 and that it ran for about 
three years.*° 

The earliest Matagorda newspapers of which copies have been 
preserved are the Matagorda Bulletin, a weekly, of which J. W. J. 
Niles was editor and proprietor, which made its bow to the public 
on August 2, 1837. The Colorado Gazette and Advertiser, printed 
and published by James Atwell and edited by W. Donaldson, began 
publication in May, 1839.°° 

Nacogdoches broke its second interval without a press in Novem- 
ber, 1835, when D. E. Lawhon established there the Teaxian and 
Emigrant’s Guide and managed to keep it alive for a few months. 
The most important of the papers begun in this year was the 
Telegraph and Texas Register at San Felipe de Austin, originally 
projected as the Telegraph and Texas Planter, established on 
October 10 by Joseph Baker, Gail Borden, Jr., and Thomas H. 

“The Gray was Franklin C. Gray. Harris apparently retired some time 
in January or February, 1835, as the issue of February 14 appears as 
“printed and published by F. C. Gray.” 

*Gray had previously been foreman of the Vew Orleans Commercial 
Bulletin. His wife was suspected of having intrigued to effect the escape 
of Santa Anna after the battle of San Jacinto. Through her, suspicion was 
also cast upon Gray himself, and his paper is said to have suffered and 
finally expired as a consequence. See A. C. Gray’s chapter in Wooten’s 
Comprehensive History of Texas, II, 369. 

7Among the later newspapers at Brazoria were The People, a weekly 
printed and published by T. Lager and A. P. Thompson, which to judge by 
the earliest issue located (Vol. 1, No. 10, April 18, 1838), first appeared in 
February, 1838; and the Brazos Courier, a weekly printed and published 
by R. L. Weir, which began publication early in 1839 and ran at least to 
the end of 1840. Volume 1, No. 42, is dated December 3, 1839. 

*A. C. Gray, op. cit., p. 370, is authority for this statement. Stuart 
writes: “Mr. Mussina, who was always credited with having been among 
the pioneer newspaper men of Texas, lived to advanced years and died in 
Galveston, February 11, 1889, aged 88 years and 7 months.” (Ben Stuart, 
in an unpublished manuscript, “History of Texas Newspapers from the 
Earliest Period to the Present” (1917), in the Rosenberg Library, Gal- 
veston. ) 

*Determined from the date of the first issue located, Vol. 1, No. 4, 
June 6, 1839. 
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Borden under the firm name of Baker and Bordens.*° It became 
the organ of the provisional government. 

When the Mexican forces led by Santa Anna approached San 
Felipe in March, 1836, the Telegraph was moved to Harrisburg, on 
Buffalo Bayou, near the present city of Houston. Harrisburg thus 
became the sixth printing town in Texas. But the Telegraph was 
no more than set up in its new location for the issue of April 14, 
1836, when Santa Anna’s troops entered Harrisburg and destroyed 
the printing office after only six copies of that issue had been 
printed. The press was dumped into Buffalo Bayou, later to be 
rescued and used in printing the Houston Morning Star. Publica- 
tion of the Telegraph was interrupted for about four months and 


was then resumed at Columbia. 

An idea of the difficulties of printing a newspaper under the 
political and military handicaps of the time is given in the issue of 
the Telegraph and Texas Register of January 18, 1837. After 
referring to the catastrophes at the Alamo and Goliad, the editor 
writes in distinctive phraseology : 


“All these things passed and were noticed in our paper; and 
pursuing, undismayed, our duties, and prosecuting our labors at 
San Felipe, believing that so long as a paper should be printed 
west of the Brazos the people east of it would not take the alarm. 
And though deprived of the services of Mr. Joseph Baker, one of 
the former firm, and whose pen until now had supplied our 
columns with every information which could profit or benefit the 
community, or aid the cause which he now had shouldered his gun 
to defend; we endeavored to cheer and encourage our countrymen 
to the contest, which will be seen by reference to our two last 
papers published at San Felipe, on the 17th and 24th of March. 
Before the last date, the presses at Brazoria and Nacogdoches had 
ceased their publications. 

“Our army, on its retreat, reached San Felipe on the 27th, at 
night; till now we had no intention to cross the Brazos with our 
press, which with the aid of Capt. Baker’s company, left at that 
place, we effected on the 30th March, but not without the satis- 
faction of being in the rear guard—the last to consent to move, 
we were resolved not to be in front. 

“At this juncture, we were irresolute, w hether to attempt, for 
the present, the publication of our paper. The destruction of our 
buildings, and with them much of the valuable furniture which 


“Gail Borden, Jr., was later the originator of a method of condensing 
milk which made him and his heirs to the present day wealthy, and wac 
also the inventor of a meat biscuit. 
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we could not remove; the great difficulty of procuring teams, and 
the preparation of new buildings, after having expended most of 
our means in putting up the establishment, the payment of journey- 
men, having received but little from our subscribers, and nothing 
for the public printing, we felt for a moment discouraged in 
carrying on the further publication of the paper.—But receiving 
an invitation from the government at Harrisburgh, to continue our 
labors, as we were the last and only medium of publication they 
could possibly obtain, we felt that duty called us, and having 
mustered all of our own and a friend’s team, we arrived at Har- 
risburgh ; determined to spend the last dollar in the cause we had 
embarked : 

“The difficulty and labor of removing so heavy an establishment, 
were not the greatest inconvenience to which the preserving of the 
press to serve our country exposed us and our friend. The team 
employed in conveying it to Harrisburgh, being detained to haul 
public property to the army, our families were compelled to flee 
from Fort Bend, . . . without the means of taking even their 
necessary apparel. . . . 

“Every thing destroyed at San Felipe and Fort Bend—our press 
again set up at Harrisburgh—a paper issued on the 14th, containing 
the most important public documents, among which the executive 
ordinance, the only link unbroken, which, in the chain of govern- 
ment could hold Texas as a nation; the importance of which is 
remembered by many, when last fall the powers of the government, 
ad interim, were doubted—the archieves [sic] ransacked to find the 
authority, when lo ! it was found in the only number of the Tele- 
graph printed at Harrisburgh, which we preserved from the general 
destruction of that place. . . 

“The destruction of the press by Santa Anna, at a time when 
he believed he had full possession of the country, and when he 
could have continued its operation without cost or trouble, and 
issued his proclamations and printed his officials with all the 
facilities desirable, clearly proves that he . . . ‘prefers 
darkness rather than light.’ ” 


Gail Borden attempted to procure a press in New Orleans to re- 
establish the Telegraph, but the notes of indebtedness which he 
held from the Texas government were considered worthless and 
he was unsuccessful. He mortgaged his Texas property and at 
last got a press in Cincinnati, together with the necessary materials. 
With these the Bordens went to Columbia, Texas, and established 
the first press there, on which they printed the continuation of the 
Telegraph and Texas Register, beginning in August, 1836.** 

A later newspaper at Columbia was The Planter, a weekly printed and 


published by Samuel J. Durnett, who had previously established the San 
Luis Adv ooate in 1840. To judge by the date of the earliest issue located 
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It was at Columbia, the first capital of the Republic of Texas, 
that the initial public printing of the new-born nation was done. 
Two printed documents of 1836 were An Accurate and Authentic 
Report of the Proceedings of the House of Representatives. From 
the 3d of October to the 23d of December, and the Journals of the 
Senate of the Republic of Texas. These bore the imprint of “G. 
and T. H. Borden, Public Printers.” Early in 1837 appeared an 
interesting document, Lvacuation of Texas, which was likewise 
printed by the Bordens. This was a translation of the defense by 
General Vicente Filisola of his actions in command of the Mexican 
forces in the late conflict with the Texans. Later in the same 
year, as is indicated by the imprint of “Borden & Moore, Public 
Printers,”** there was reprinted at Columbia the Translation of the 
Laws, Orders and Contracts, on Colonization by Stephen F. Austin, 
the first issue of which, printed in 1829, has already been men- 
tioned. 

In May, 1837, the Bordens moved their paper to the newly estab- 
lished town of Houston, on Buffalo Bayou, fifty miles from Colum- 
bia, for the reason that the state capital was moving there. Boggy 
river bottoms necessitated the removal of the press by boat through 
the gulf and up the bayou. When publication was begun at Hous- 
ton in May, 1837, the Bordens and the Telegraph had operated in 
four towns and they had brought the first printing to three: 
Harrisburg, Columbia, and Houston. The Telegraph was sold to 
Jacob W. Cruger and Dr. Francis Moore, Jr., in June, 1837, and 
was published by them for some years. 

E. Humphreys & Company began publication of the daily Morn- 
ing Star at Houston on April 8, 1839. It was edited by John W. 
Eldridge and printed at the office of the Telegraph. It later became 
a tri-weekly, and in 1844 its publication was taken over by James 
F. Cruger. These two papers were followed in Houston by the 
National Banner, published by Niles & Company in 1838; the 
National Intelligencer, published by Samuel Whiting in 1839; the 
Times, published by Osborn and Liveley, and edited by A. M. 
Tompkins, in 1840; the Houstonian, published by D. E. and John 
N. O. Smith, in 1841; and the Weekly Citizen, published by Smith, 
Benson and Smith in 1843. 


(Vol. 1, No. 37, August 19, 1843), The Planter made its first appearance 
in December, 1842. 
“Francis J. Moore, Jr., joined the Borden firm on March 14, 1837. 
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Galveston, site of the activities of Samuel Bangs in 1816, first 
acquired a permanent press and a newspaper in the late spring of 
1838 when John S. Evans began the Commercial Intelligencer. 
Galveston’s most important early paper, the Civilian and Galveston 
City Gazette, was begun at about the same time in Houston by 
Hamilton Stuart, who moved it to Galveston in September, 1838. 
Also in 1838, Samuel Bangs, pioneer of the printing art in Texas, 
established the Daily Galvestonian, the first daily in the town, with 
John Gladwin as editor, later succeeded by Henry R. French. It 
lasted about two years. In 1840 Galveston had the Courter and 
in 1841 the People’s Advocate, the Advertiser, and the Morning 
Herald. In 1842 Samuel Bangs established the Commercial 
Chronicle, and February, 1844, M. Cronican & Company began 
publication of the Weekly News. 

In 1839 three more towns in Texas acquired presses, Richmond, 
Washington, and Austin. David L. Wood founded the Richmond 
Telescope, the first issue of which appeared April 27, 1839. It 
lasted only a year.** Also begun at Richmond in 1839 was the 
Gazette, published by R. E. Handy. In 1836, William W. Gant 
and Andrew J. Greer had issued proposals for published a Tezas 
Republican at Washington, but not until July, 1839, when J. 
Warren J. Niles established the Texas Emigrant, did Washington 
actually have a press. The Texian and Brazos Farmer was pub- 
lished weekly at Washington by G. H. Harrison, beginning in June, 
1842, and the National Vindicator was established in the same 
town by Thomas Johnson in August of the following year. On 
December 7, 1844, Miller and Cushney began publication weekly 
of the Texas National Register, W. D. Miller occupying the edi- 
torial chair.** 

Like Washington, Austin was promised a newspaper some time 
before one was actually begun. The first issue of the Richmond 
Telescope in April, 1839, carried James Burke’s proposals for an 

*%In June, William W. Bell became publisher, with Wood acting as assist- 
ant editor. In July the title was changed to Richmond Telescope and 
Register, and in August the name of J. H. Parkerson is added as another 
assistant editor. In September the name of D. L. Wood disappears and 
on September 18 Sidney 8. Callender assumed control. The issue of March 
17, 1840, was edited by N. Maillard and 8S. 8S. Callender. The last issue 
appeared April 11, 1840. 

“The issue of November 15, 1845, shows the paper to have been moved 


to Austin, with John S. Ford as editor, and Ford and Cronican as pub- 
lishers. 
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Epitomist at Austin, but the Austin City Gazette, begun October 
30, 1839, by Samuel Whiting, “Printer to Congress,” was probably 
the capital’s first paper. Whiting had previously been publishing 
the National Intelligencer at Houston and doing a certain amount 
of the public printing. His Austin newspaper was continued reg- 
ularly until 1842, when all the Austin papers were suspended 
through fear of a Mexican invasion and because of the consequent 
removal of the capital to Washington, on the Brazos. 

In January of 1840, Cruger and Bonnell, “public printers,” be- 
gan publication of the Texas Sentinel, a bi-weekly edited by George 
W. Bonnell.*®* On November 27, 1841, the Daily Bulletin began 
publication at Austin, and in December G. H. Harrison started 
the Daily Texian. 

San Augustine, where printing began in 1840, was at that time 
the only printing point in eastern Texas. Nacogdoches, site of 
the second press in the state, had for several years had no printing, 
and most of the activities of the press had been concentrated in 
the small territory around Galveston Bay, with occasional ex- 
pansion to the west, as in the case of Austin and San Antonio. 
Alanson Wyllys Canfield founded the Journal and Advertiser in 
San Augustine in May of 1840. The name of this paper was 
changed in May of the following year to the Red-Lander, edited 
by Canfield. George W. Morris was named as printer beginning 
in January, 1843. 

About September 1, 1840, San Luis, on Galveston Island, be- 
came the fourteenth town in Texas to have printing with the 
establishment of the Advocate by S. J. Durnett, with Tod Robinson 
as editor. In the latter part of the next year it moved to Galveston 
with apparently only a break in numbering, being renamed the 
Texas Times, published weekly by D. Davis, with Ferdinand 
Pinckard acting as editor. 

Another outlying printing point was Clarksville, where the 
Northern Standard began publication on August 20, 1842, with 
Charles de Morse as editor and proprietor. He came to Clarksville 
in the far northeastern corner of Texas at the time of the threatened 
invasion of Austin in 1842. The Standard continued for nearly 
half a century. 

In January, 1844, a press was established in La Grange, which 


*The issue of January 23, 1841, was by “Cruger and Wing, public 
printers.” 
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thus became the sixteenth known printing point in Texas, with the 
La Grange Intelligencer, published weekly by William P. Bradburn 
and James P. Longley.*® 

At Marshall, the Harrison Times was published at least as early 
as July, 1844, for in that month it is referred to** by Anson Jones 
as “a well conducted paper with a circulation of four or five hun- 
dred.” 

A printing enterprise that played a considerable part in early 
Texas history although it may not have been conducted on Texas 
soil, was a newspaper published by a group of printers in one of 
the units of the United States Army during the Mexican War. 
On June 1, 1846, the first issue of the Republic of the Rio Grande 
made its appearance from the press of the former Matamoras 
Boletin.** It was printed on a letter sheet by J. N. Fleeson, a 
printer from New Orleans, and edited by Hugh McLeod. The 
military authorities did not relish McLeod’s editorial policies, and 
he was soon forced to retire. The name of the paper was then 
changed to the American Flag. It came then under the manage- 
ment of John N. Peoples, another New Orleans printer, who in 
turn was succeeded by J. R. Palmer. At first a weekly, it was 
soon made into a semi-weekly. During its existence the American 
Flag came to be one of the best known and most important news- 
papers in the Rio Grande region, and many other journals depended 
upon it for news of happenings at the seat of war. By accident 
of location it was not strictly speaking a Texas paper, but its 
importance to Texas and the fact that it can be more conveniently 
recorded in connection with Texas printing are offered as reasons 
for mentioning it here.*® 

Succeeding William P. Bradburn after the first few issues in the 
editorial chair of the La Grange Intelligencer were William B. McClellan, 
and on and after May 30, 1844, S. S. B. Fields. In August, 1845, a paper 
of the same title but with a new volume numbering was published by 
W. D. McClellan and W. D. Mims. 

See Stuart Manuscript, p. 39, quoting Anson Jones. 

For details of information about this newspaper I am greatly indebted 
to Mrs. Lota M. Spell, who has generously allowed me to make use of a 
portion of her article entitled “The Anglo-Saxon Press in Mexico, 1846-47,” 
which is to appear in a forthcoming issue of the American Historical 
Review. 

“The earliest issue of the American Flag located is Vol. 1, No. 50, 
November 14, 1846, published at Matamoras by Fleeson, Palmer & Com- 
pany; a copy is in the American Antiquarian Society. Information con- 
cerning its beginning and its earlier issues has been gathered by Mrs. 
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On the first day of 1846*° the Corpus Christi Gazette was estab- 
lished by Bangs and Seymour, who on April 2, 1846, disposed of 
their interests to José de Alba. 

In 1845 Texas came into the United States, and from that point 
onward* the details of the history of the press become of lesser 
importance. Texas had won statehood and in this accomplishment 
her pioneer printers had played no inconsiderable part. 
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THE PROBLEM OF HANDS ON THE SPUR RANCH 
W. C. HOLDEN 


The Spur ranch of Texas, consisting originally of approximately 
a half million acres, was located in Garza, Kent, Dickens, and 
Crosby Counties about ninety miles north of Colorado City and an 
equal distance south of Childress. The ranch was established in 
1883 by the Espuela Land and Cattle Company of Fort Worth. 
Two years later this company sold the ranch to an English syndi- 
cate, the Espuela Land and Cattle Company, Limited, of London. 
The English company operated the ranch until 1907 when it was 
sold to the 8S. M. Swenson interests. From 1885 to 1907 the im- 
mediate control of the ranch was under three resident managers, 
S. W. Lomax who served from 1885 to 1889, Fred Horsbrugh, 
1889 to 1904, and Henry Johnstone, 1904 to 1907. Among other 
problems that the managers had constantly before them was the 
matter of employing, controlling, directing, and discharging scores 
of men necessary in carrying on the ranch routine. 

Fiction has made the cowboy the most romantic part of the 
cattle range and ranch. He may have been a courageous, dashing, 
two-gun individual in other places, but truly not on the Spur 
Ranch. No one thought of him as being “a type,” or “a character,” 
or anything at all unusual. It is doubtful if he ever thought of 
himself as being anything extraordinary or heroic. Indeed, he was 
quite ordinary. In all of the Spur records the author has failed 
to find the word cowboy used so much as in a single instance. He 
is unfailingly referred to by the lowly and uninteresting term hand. 

The number of hands employed by the ranch varied from year to 
year. The greatest number was employed in 1887 with an average 
of 72 a month for the entire year. The next year the average 
dropped to 67. In 1889 the average was 49. The marked de- 
crease from 1887 to 1889 was due to two things. In the first 
place, the initial task of fencing was over, and fewer men were 
needed to handle the cattle in the inclosed pastures. In the second 
place, the Fort Worth and Denver Railroad had been completed, 
bringing cattle-shipping points much closer. The time a trail 
herd spent on the road to a shipping point was now considerably 


*Payrolls of the Spur Ranch. 
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reduced ; and, correspondingly, fewer trail hands were needed. A 
series of droughty years began in 1892 and lasted through 1896. 
The ranch reduced the number of hands each year until the average 
was 25 in 1896. With the return of more seasonable years the 
number of hands increased gradually until 1902 when the average 
was 49. The number fluctuated from 43 to 48 a year until 1909. 
The average number of hands by months from 1885 to 1909 was 40. 

The number of hands needed to carry on the ranch work varied 
from month to month during the different seasons of the year. 
The number retained during the winter months of December, 
January, February, and March was usually from one-half to one- 
third the number needed from April to November during the spring 
and fall round-ups and trail-driving seasons. The number em- 
ployed during these months varied considerably. In 1885 the high 
peak of the ranch work came in October; in 1886, in June; in 1887, 
in July; in 1889, in May; in 1890, in August; and so on.?_ The 
variance was caused by the earliness or the lateness of spring, the 
rains or the drouths, and the time of cattle deliveries. On a yearly 
average one hand was necessary for each 1250 cattle handled by 
the ranch. 

The average wage of a hand varied from year to year, but not so 
much as the number of hands. Beginning with $38.72 a month in 
1885, the monthly wage decreased to $32.24 in 1890. During the 
decade that followed, the average ranged between $32 and $33. In 
1900 it went to $31.12 and continued to decrease each year until it 
reached $29.66 in 1904. The next year it started on an upward 
trend which lasted until it rose to $37.13 in 1909. 

It must not be concluded, however, that the average hand received 
the “average wage” in the sense just referred to. When the ranch 
was first established an ordinary hand got $30 a month (a few 
“roust-abouts” got only $25). A first-class hand received $35; 
top hands, $40 and $45; trail bosses, $50 and $65; and range fore- 
men, $125. In June, 1885, for instance, the payroll shows 4 hands 
receiving $25; 45 hands, $30; 11 hands, $35; 8 hands, $40; 1 hand, 
$45; 3 hands, $50; 1 hand, $65; 1 hand, $70; 1 hand, $100; and 
3 hands, $125. The drouth and general hard times in 1886 and 
1887 caused the whole wage scale to be somewhat lowered. The 
payroll of June, 1889, shows 1 hand receiving $20; 27 hands, $25; 
6 hands, $30; 6 hands, $35; 2 hands, $40; 5 hands, $50; 2 hands, 
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$75; and 2 hands, $100. The range foremen continue to draw 
$100 a month instead of $125 until May, 1899. The ordinary hand 
remains on the $25 basis, however, until August, 1908, at which 
time $30 again becomes the wage.® 

An analysis of the payrolls to determine whether or not wages 
were paid in accordance with the class of work done shows that 
such was not always the case. It was true in some instances. 
Cooks, for instance, had their profession sufficiently recognized to 
have a standard wage scale. As a rule, a wagon cook received the 

rage of a top hand. When ordinary hands were getting $30, 
wagon cooks got $40. When the wage of ordinary hands went to 
$25, wagon cooks received $35. The cook at headquarters was an 
aristocrat. He got $50, and was on the same wage scale as a trail 
boss. ‘Trail bosses and range foremen were paid in accordance 
with the class of work they did, but the kind of work done by the 
rank and file of ordinary, first-class and top hands had no connec- 
tion with the wages they received. For instance, one finds a $25- 
hand and a $40-hand riding bog, or riding fence, scraping tanks, 
or working with a branding outfit side by side. For the most part 
whether a hand received $25, $30, or $35 a month depended on 
the reliability of the individual and the length of time he had been 
with the ranch, rather than on the class of work he did. 

One would quite naturally suppose that by far the greatest 
number of hands on a large ranch would be occupied in handling 
the cattle. Such was not the case on the Spur ranch. There were 
some seventeen different classes of work to be done; and, in the 
list, the matter of working with cattle on the ranch proper ranks 
second. If the year 1891 may be taken as a typical one, we find 
that approximately 22 per cent of the hands worked on the feed 
farm—a rather humdrum life for an aspiring cowboy. Slightly 
less than 20 per cent worked with cattle on the ranch (rounding 
up and branding). Of the rest, approximately 16 per cent worked 
at trail-driving; 11 per cent, on the experiment farm; 10 per cent, 
at fence-riding ; 5 per cent at cooking; 3 per cent at general work; 
2 per cent, trail-riding (preventing herds from the south from trail- 
ing across the Spur pastures) ; 2 per cent, in the capacity of fore- 
men ; 2 per cent, at horse-wrangling ; 2 per cent, outside round-ups ; 
2 per cent, fixing fence; 1 per cent, hauling hay; 1 per cent, black- 
smithing; 1 per cent, tanking; 1 per cent, dairying; and three- 
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tenths of 1 per cent, range-riding. Naturally there was much 
overlapping in these classifications and the percentages here given 
probably do not conform absolutely to the facts. 

It is interesting to trace the fortunes of one of the steady hands 
(one who worked the year round) who stayed with the ranch for 
a long period of time. Jake (J. D.) Raines, for instance, worked 
continuously for the Spur outfit from the time it was taken over 
by the Espuela Land and Cattle Company, Limited, of London in 
April, 1885, until the Spur cattle were finally disposed of in July, 
1909. Jake started in at $35 a month working cattle and riding 
fence and bogs. From May, 1885, to November, 1886, he drew 
$40 a month, and spent the rounding-up seasons “rep-ing” (acting 
as the Spur representative at outside round-ups), and the winter 
months doing general work (hauling wood and doing other odd 
jobs) at the ranch. From December, 1886, he received $30 a 
month and rode fence, rustled horses, and worked on tanks. 
During April, 1887, he joined a branding outfit. From May to 
December, 1887, he was “rep-ing” again down on the Colorado 
River. The winter, 1887-88, found him riding fence from a line- 
camp on the ranch at $25 a month. During the summer, 1888, 
he went on the trail with a beef herd as a common $30 hand. In 
September he was back on the ranch at $25 a month with a brand- 
ing outfit. During November he was “rep-ing” for $30. For 
four months during the winter, 1888-1889, he drove a team, guided 
a plow, and dumped a scraper with a tanking outfit at $25 a month. 
After one month with a branding outfit in the spring, he was 
sent to “rep” for the company and stayed “outside” until December, 
for all of which he got $30 a month. He spent the winter, 1889- 
1890, with a fence-building outfit at $25 a month. The next seven 
years held the same monotonous routine for Jake—“rep-ing” in 
the spring, summer and fall, and fence-riding or tanking in the 
winter. He was placed on a straight $35 wage in April, 1890, 
which he drew until March, 1898, when he was placed in charge of 
a tanking outfit at $50 a month. From April of that year he was 
in charge of trail outfits at the same wage. During the winter, 
1898-99, he got $50 a month for riding fence and bogs and still- 
hunting in camp. From April to November, 1899, he was in 
charge of trail outfits at $75 a month. The winter, 1899-1900, 
was spent in fence riding and still-hunting at $35 a month. The 
summer of 1900 found Jake back at his old job of “rep-ing” at his 
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old wage. He kept at this for two years. During the summer of 
1902 he was trail bossing again at $65 a month. For three months 
in 1903, he was doing what he did in the winter, 1885-86,—hauling 
wood and doing odd jobs at $35. During three months in the 
spring he bossed a trail herd at a $65 wage. The rest of the year 
he worked as a $35 common hand with a branding outfit. From 
1903 to 1909 Jake never received more than a $35 wage, and 
worked with branding and tanking outfits, rode fence, and went 
on the trail every summer as a common hand. 

Jake Raines is still (1931) with the Swenson interests and 
daily rides the old West pasture where he first worked with Spur 
cattle almost half a century ago. White of hair and thick of 
paunch, he is no longer the lithe, wiry puncher who “rep-ed” at 
outside round-ups for the Spur outfit in 1885. 

From one-half to two-thirds of the hands employed on the Spur 
ranch in the course of a year were transients, who worked for 
varying lengths of time from April to December. The records of 
the ranch show that 901 different hands were on the payrolls from 
April, 1885, to July, 1909. Of this number 64 per cent worked 
for the company but one season, or a part of one season; 20 per 
cent returned and worked a second season; 8 per cent, a third 
season; 3 per cent, a fourth season; 2 per cent, a fifth season; and 
3 per cent more than five seasons. 

Range work seldom ever began before the first of April. During 
the winter, beginning as early as December, the manager began 
to receive occasional letters from transient hands, asking for jobs 
during the following summer. The majority of the men, however, 
did not write ahead, but came in person. They began to show up 
at the ranch during the latter part of March, their sole possession 
being a horse, a saddle, and other riding paraphernalia, and a 
small sack of clothes containing an extra shirt and maybe other 
things. If the ranch needed hands, they were employed and few 
questions asked. 

As a rule more hands appeared than the company could use. 
There was only one season from 1885 to 1909 when men were 
scarce. In March, 1888, sufficient men did not arrive. When 
spring work got under way, Lomax found himself short-handed. 
He sent one of his wagon bosses to Colorado and Abilene to scout 
for more men.* This search did not provide all the help needed, 
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and Lomax was forced to let contracts for fence building and tank 
work which he otherwise would have done with his own outfits. 

If crude labor was abundant, so much could not be said of 
technical help. For instance, every year or two the Spur ranch 
spayed from 1500 to 2000 heifer cattle. Spaying is a surgical 
operation requiring knowledge and skill. Men qualified to spay 
successfully were scarce, and the ranch managers sometimes had 
considerable trouble finding persons to do this work.® 

A considerable number of the men coming to the ranch each 
spring looking for employment were overgrown country boys still 
in their teens who had been lured away from the farm by a con- 
suming desire to become cowboys and experience all the thrills and 
romance which the dime novels intimated came from a life of 
punching cattle. The records show that in some instances it took 
only a few days to disillusion many of these youngsters. We find 
vases where these embryonic cowboys began work on the Ist of 
April and quit on the 7th, the 12th or the 14th. Sometimes they 
were homesick; in other instances they found the hard, gruelling 
grind of spring work much more uninteresting and unromantic 
than they had expected. Those who stuck, however, far outnum- 
bered those who quit. Many of those who stayed were tempted 
to leave, but pride held them until they became accustomed to the 
rigor and lonesomeness of ranch life. 

Many of these young, would-be cow hands setting out to start 
their careers cattle-punching were a source of anxiety to their 
parents back on the farm. The following letter is typical of let- 
ters which the ranch managers occasionally received : 


“T got home and found my boy gone, and thought he mite come 
to the ranch. If you see or heare of him let me know as his 
mother is distressed to death about him. Have him come home 
at once as I am bothered to death about him.” 


The dogged perseverance with which a few young fellows deter- 
mined to become cowboys (ranch hand is entirely too humdrum a 
term to apply to one of them) is admirable. A few instances 
appear in the records where, on being refused employment, these 
striplings begged for a chance to work for their board, to do any- 

‘Spur Records, II, 287. 
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thing and everything until the manager might see fit to place them 
on the payroll. Such spirit usually had its effect, and the boys 
were allowed to stay. It is to be remembered, however, that such 
cases were rare exceptions, and do not in any sense typify the mass 
of restless, swaggering, country boys who left home bent on be- 
coming punchers. 

The Spur ranch seriously tried to maintain certain standards of 
conduct among its hands. The managers made it a policy never 
to employ knowingly a hand who had been discharged for question- 
able conduct. They insisted that all their employees pay their 
honest debts. Time after time we find a manager, at the insistence 
of a creditor, bringing pressure to bear on a hand to get him to 
pay a debt. A foreman in charge of the leased White Deer pasture 
was discharged on the grounds that he “was not truthful.”® Sev- 
eral men were “fired” at one time or another because they were 
strongly suspected of being in connivance with thieves.*° It is 
interesting to note that the Spur ranch was one of the first ranches 
in Northwest Texas to become bone-dry so far as intoxicating liquor 
was concerned. Prohibition came about by a decree of Manager 
Lomax and was rigidly enforced so far as outside appearances were 
concerned. Several freighters were discharged and forbidden ever 
again to come on the ranch for attempting to boot-leg liquor in to 
the hands. Horsbrugh, upon becoming manager, repealed the pro- 
hibition decree. One of the hands celebrated the return of liquor 
in 1890 by getting drunk, falling out of a buggy, and breaking his 
neck." In 1896, a veteran bookkeeper was discharged “because of 
drunkenness.”!* There is a bit of irony in the fact that Horsbrugh, 
who imbibed more or less Scotch whiskey himself, should discharge 
the bookkeeper for doing the same thing. 

From the time of the organization of the ranch to the spring of 
1889 the morale of the hands seems to have been low. On several 
occasions Lomax and Horsbrugh expressed fears to the effect that 
a majority of them were in sympathy with lawlessness—not that 
the hands themselves were bad, but that they were indifferent. 
They would ride far out of their way in order not to see a rustler 


‘Spur Records, VIII, 241. 
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putting his brand on a Spur calf.7* When the extra hands were 
discharged in December, 1889, Horsbrugh took particular pains 
to see that trustworthy men were retained.** After 1889 the 
morale was much higher than it had been before. Horsbrugh com- 
mented in 1896 that “the Spur men are superior to the average 
ranch outfit,” and in 1899 he remarked that “the Spur men are a 
good bunch of cow hands—some of them can’t be beat.”** The 
degree to which discipline was enforced on the ranch is indicated 
by the fact that on occasions common hands and even wagon bosses 
were discharged for insubordination.** 

The matter of finding efficient and reliable wagon, range, and 
trail bosses was a considerable one for the ranch. The success of 
the various phases of ranch activity depended primarily upon the 
bosses having immediate charge of the work. To keep men con- 
stantly at work, and to do it without antagonizing them or causing 
too much friction with them required a measure of aggressiveness 
and restraint, leadership and initiative which few men working for 
wages in the cattle country had. The only way the managers had 
of recruiting their bosses was by the trial and error method. A 
good boss when discovered was an individual to be prized.**7 Man- 
ager Johnstone was quite a bit chagrined in 1904 when the boss of 
the White Deer pasture was elected sheriff of Hutchinson County, 
necessitating the selection of a new boss for White Deer.** 

The managers found that married hands were more dependable 
than unmarried ones. The results of this discovery caused the 
managers to become ardent advocates of matrimony. They en- 
couraged their most dependable hands to marry. Their encourage- 
ment took a rather substantial form in that when extra hands were 
discharged in the fall, preference for retention was given to married 
men. Married hands were placed in the line-camps in order that 
they might have houses for their families. In a few instances, 
houses were built for good, regular hands when they married.*® 

The Spur managers took a friendly and accommodating interest 
in their employees, especially in those upon whose integrity they 

*Spur Records, IV, 133; V, 158. 
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might depend. Lomax and Horsbrugh frequently attempted to 
find jobs on other ranches for men they were compelled to lay off.”° 
On a number of occasions, hands who were laid off or suddenly 
called home were allowed to ride one of the ranch’s horses to their 
destination. In each instance, the man sent the horses back to the 
ranch by some responsible party who happened to be passing.** In 
several instances, the managers advanced money for transportation 
to hands who were away from the ranch and broke.** It was not 
unusual for men who had worked as extra hands one season, and 
who had contracted to work the next, to borrow money from the 
managers to get through the winter.** 

One phase of ranch life about which the hands did not like to 
think but had often to face was sickness and accidents. The fol- 
lowing extract from a report of Horsbrugh’s to the London office is 
typical of many references made to the health of the men: 


“We have been bothered with an unusual amount of sickness and 
have more than the usual number of men laid up, one with a 
broken leg and another with a dislocated arm, while several have 
been in bad shape from dysentery and diarrhea.”** 


Occasionally one of the men would have an attack of “bilious” 
or “slow” fever, or typhoid fever. The wonder is that more of 
them did not have fever. During the hot days of a dry summer 
when the men were working on the range, they would drink the 
slick, stagnant water (with green scum on it) from the tanks and 
the creeks. To become critically ill was a serious matter. It took 
two or three days to get a doctor. Sometimes one could be got at 
Estacado; if not, he must come from Colorado. Even though the 
doctor arrived in time and his ministrations were successful, his 
fees were exorbitant. When Horsbrugh had pneumonia in the 
spring of 1889, a visit from a Colorado doctor cost him $100.*° 
Men with families had more to fear from sickness than those 
without. For a man to have a doctor with his wife at childbirth 
was out of the question. The pain and the chances for infection 
were correspondingly increased. Even though the child success- 
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fully made its advent, its chances of life were considerably lessened 
by being deprived of a physician’s care. An epidemic could play 
havoc before anything could be done about it. In January, 1897, 
three of Horsbrugh’s children took diphtheria. Before a doctor 
could be had, one was dead.*° 

The ranch diary on December 8, 1900, has the following brief 
entry: 

“Merriman’s baby ill.” 
Two days later we find: 

“Outfit digging grave and attending burial of Merriman’s boy 
who died yesterday. Weather: cold and clear.” 


In February, 1895, a hand whose name was Billy Bonner and 
who had come from Philadelphia to learn the cowboy profession 
took suddenly ill with a pain in his head. He died the next day, 
and was buried in a rough, home-made coffin.**7 His family, on 
hearing of his death, wrote asking that he be shipped back to 
Philadelphia. Mr. Flook’s reply is significant: 


“ . . with regard to the idea of having the body removed to 
Philadelphia and interred there, you are doubtless aware that it 
would be a great expense. This is a very unsettled country, and 
there is no one here who could do the undertaking work. We are 
100 miles from any railroad point. The work would have to be 
done by experienced men, and I believe there are none nearer than 
Fort Worth . . . I dare say the work would cost $400. r 


Incidentally, an idea of the financial condition of an unusually 
thrifty ranch hand who had met an untimely death may be had 
from Flook’s statement of Billy Bonner’s affairs: 


“, . . with regard to your question as to the amount of money 
he had, I cannot say easily, except that by the statement of the 
Colorado National Bank he had deposited there $370—and I be- 
lieve there were some small amounts owing him by different 
parties, probably another $50. He did not possess any real estate, 
but did have about 30 head of ponies which are not of much 
value. is 


The average hand, coming to a sudden end, would probably have 
no more money than enough to pay for his burial, if he had that 
much. 
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Accidents seemed to occur without end.?* Horses fell with their 
riders ; firearms were discharged accidentally ; teams ran away with 
their drivers; ropes attached to frightened, plunging animals tore 
the flesh from the hands of the men; and a host of other things 
were always happening. The following report from Horsbrugh to 
the Home office is typical of what frequently happened: 


“Accidents have been very common of late, because of the grass 
growing over prairie dog holes that have been vacated by the former 
inhabitants. Horses as a rule are very clever at avoiding dog holes 
that have a live family of prairie dogs domiciled therein because 
such holes are clear and visible; but when the dogs have been 
drowned out, as they sometimes are by heavy rains, the holes are 
grown over and hidden, and become a trap for horses. Several of 
the horses have been badly crippled and some of the men. Merri- 
man was badly hurt for a while by his horse rolling over him, but 
is better and at work again. Harrison and Raines are in hospital 
at headquarters; Harrison was lost for two days in the south part 
of the pasture in Kent County; his horse fell, rolled on him, and 
got away and has not been seen yet. Harrison lay for awhile it 
seems, and then managed to crawl to one of the tanks where he got 
water, and eventually crawled to the road where the mail hack 
found him. Raines had a narrow escape, as his horse fell head 
over heels; and, getting up, proceeded to drag poor Raines whose 
foot was caught in his rope, but luckily his boot came off in time 
to save his life, and he is now congratulating himself in that a 
badly sprained ankle is all that is wrong with him. He will be 
riding again in a week.’”° 


Some of the accidents proved fatal. In May, 1894, a son of one 
of the hands drowned in Red Mud Creek.*® The same month a 
visitor on the ranch drowned in Duck Creek.** In May, 1904, one 
of the hands was accidentally shot through the hips and lower 
bowels. He died at noon two days later and was buried the same 
day.*” 

More or less friction constantly occurred between the ranch 
hands. It was a rare individual who got along well with every 
person on the ranch, and a few men found it hard to get along 
with anyone. In October, 1902, a tragedy, typical of the country 
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and the times, took place on the Spur range as the result of a 
private feud. It was the only case where personal animosities 
proved fatal on the Spur ranch, but many such instances occurred 
on adjoining ranches, several taking place on the Matador range 
to the north. Horsbrugh reported the affair to the London office 
on October 6, 1902: 


“T regret to report a killing that took place on our range in 
Kent County some days ago. It resulted from an old grudge ex- 
isting between the two men that I had watching cow-thieves, and 
they had so far been very successful in putting down stealing. 
But they happened to have an old grievance between them indi- 
vidually. When I found it out I made them both understand that 
they were no good to me if they were not friendly to each other, 
as their usefulness depended on their relations one to the other. 
They fully promised to make it all up and let bygones be bygones. 
Later it broke out again and I turned them both off. Standifer, I 
turned off in August and Higgins later. Higgins asked me to let 
him stay until the end of September as he had some arrangements 
to make about moving his family and children to a place where they 
could attend school. I told him a month did not matter. I was 
startled to get a message over the phone from Clairmont, Kent 
County, last Saturday that Standifer had returned, and he and 
Higgins had a meeting, and that Standifer was killed. Later 
accounts show it to have been a premeditated (and mutually ar- 
ranged foxy) duel. They both had rifles and Higgins’ horse was 
killed the first shot. Standifer was shot twice, dying instantly. 
Higgins gave himself up to the sheriff at Clairmont, and I fancy 
will come clear on the plea of self-defense. Poor Standifer was 
the best of the two, but he had no right to come back into this 
country after he had left it. I thought I had the whole thing 
settled quietly. But, of course, the returning of Standifer could 
have only one meaning for a jury. They were both fearless, deter- 
mined men, and each had had similar trouble before; and they were 
really the means of scaring out some of the worst cow-thieves we 
had.”5 


The code of the country permitted duelling, although there was 
a legal technicality prohibiting it. Higgins was speedily tried for 
murder and found not guilty. A short time later he was rewarded 
for his general bravery by being appointed deputy sheriff of Kent 
County, and was soon back on the Spur range chasing cow-thieves 
again.** 

Spur Records, X, 613-614. 
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The Spur managers were generally loyal to their dependable 
hands who got in trouble. In November, 1902, a hand by the 
name of John Lindley was murdered at Clarendon. Lindley did 
not die at once, but lingered several days giving doctors a chance 
to run up a big bill against him. As he did not have any money 
or property, Horsbrugh personally assumed responsibility for his 
obligations. After Lindley’s death Horsbrugh paid from his own 
pocket over $600 for medical attention and the prosecution of the 
murderer.*® 

In a few instances hands who were victims of accidents showed 
little appreciation for the assistance they received from ranch 
executives. In April, 1884, for instance, while the ranch was still 
owned by the Espuela Land and Cattle Company of Fort Worth, 
the ranch sent an outfit to Spanish Fort, Montague County, after 
a bunch of horses. While there one of the hands was accidentally 
shot. The hand was some time recovering, and meanwhile several 
hundred dollars worth of bills accumulated. He had the bills sent 
to the ranch superintendent, C. L. Groff. Groff paid everything 
from his personal account, thinking that if the hand recovered he 
would return and make adjustments, and if he did not recover, 
Groff was willing to take the loss. The hand got well and took the 
road in the other direction, leaving Groff “holding the bag.”*® 

One of the most popular hands who ever worked for the Spur 
outfit was W. W. Hosea, a high class Mexican. Fearless and 
capable, Hosea was given various responsible jobs. At one time, 
he went into New Mexico, arrested and brought back single-handed 
a horse thief. On another occasion, acting in conjunction with 
Deputy Sheriff Higgins, he apprehended and arrested a band of 
cattle thieves. Although he was never a foreman or boss, the ranch 
carried him on a $50 wage schedule when common hands were 
getting $25. A person of fine sensibilities, Hosea’s chief interest in 
life was his wife. For some unexplained cause she took suddenly 
ill in July, 1890, and died. Hosea went to pieces, wandered off to 
Colorado, and tried to drown his sorrow in drink. Horsbrugh sent 
another of his highest paid hands after Hosea with instructions to 


and fearless district attorney, was afterwards murdered, while prosecuting 
a murder case, in the same town in which his father had been tried for 
murder, 

“Spur Records, XI, 235. 

Spur Records, I, 289. 
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stay with him, console him, and endeavor to lure him back to the 
ranch. Jinkins succeeded in bringing Hosea back in a few days. 
He stayed a few months, but, broken, he drifted on. Horsbrugh’s 
feeling for him is evidenced by a number of letters found in the 
ranch letter books. 
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A LOG OF THE TEXAS-CALIFORNIA CATTLE TRAIL, 1854 


JAMES G. BELL 
EDITED BY J. EVETTS HALEY 
Introduction 


While Texas was yet under the dominion of Spain, cattle were 
trailed in and horses were trailed out of the province. Soon after 
the beginning of Anglo-American settlement, and during the two 
decades following, herds of cattle were driven from the Texas 
ranges to New Orleans, to Natchez, to Natchitoches, and to Shreve- 
port. Markets were discovered to the northeast, and in the late 
forties and throughout the fifties there was a steadily growing 
movement of cattle to points in Missouri—to St. Louis and to 
Sedalia in particular. Other herds went into Ohio and Illinois, 
some trailing to a pioneer market at Chicago. The trade was 
growing in many directions when the outbreak of the Civil War 
closed these markets before trail driving had achieved a very 
definite technique of its own.' 

In the meantime the Mexican War had been fought, California 
had been acquired, and her gold discovered. In the late forties 
and early fifties her mountains and valleys were teeming with 
miners—hard working outdoor men who demanded a heavy ration 
of beef. Naturally, the price of meat rose with that of other 
necessities. At that time there were no western railroads; re- 
frigeration of meat in transit was unknown; and the movement of 
live cattle by water was in its experimental stage. But the long- 
horn furnished his own transportation to market. He marched 
with the free stride of a horse, cut down rocky trails with hoofs of 
flint, and crossed long desert stretches without a drink of water. 
For some twenty years constantly increasing herds of cattle had 
ranged the lush grass-lands of Texas. The Texans had much beef 
to sell, but few places to sell it. But now California needed the 


1There is no basis for the rather general impression, perhaps attribut- 
able to the writings of Emerson Hough and the featuring, in print, of the 
recollections of Texas trail drivers, that trailing of cattle began with the 
end of the War. 
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beef that Texas had, and Texas cowmen ventured upon the long 
trail of some fifteen hundred hazardous miles. 

Perhaps of all the trails the Texans blazed, no other traversed 
such a forbidding land. From end to end it was a trail of dangers 
and uncertainties—long dry drives that set cattle mad with thirst 
and drew saddle horses to “skin and bones”; alkaline lakes that 
poisoned and killed thirsting herds; malpais ridges that cut hoofs 
to the quick and set the riders afoot; and the eternal threat of loss 
to white and Indian thieves. And yet, of all the American trails 
followed by men who rode in the dust of cattle, no other is so little 
known. It came into existence at the middle of the nineteenth 
century; it passed into tradition within approximately twenty 
years. The bow-legged men who drove its trying course are dead ; 
the brief contemporary allusions to its history are buried beneath 
the dust of years. But from a few scattered sources something 
of the story may be sifted out. 

Oral tradition tells of a herd that was driven to California in 
1848 by T. J. Trimmier, from Washington County, Texas. The 
five hundred beeves said to have been in the drive, sold in California 
at one hundred dollars a head. Trimmier turned back to Texas in 
1849, and met herd after herd upon the trail.? 

Whatever may be the limitations of traditional sources, it is a 
fact that in the early spring of 1849 a large caravan gathered at 
Fredericksburg, on the Texas frontier, and prepared to start to 
California with “three or four thousand horses and mules .. . 
besides numerous herds of cattle.’”’* 

Almost overnight Houston and San Antonio became important 
emigrant markets for mules, which were sometimes hard to obtain 
because the Comanches kept them stolen away.* But as the stam- 
pede to the coast continued, herds of cattle were gathered and 
pointed west each year, and by 1854 the novement seemed to be at 
its height.° 

“The speculation of driving beef cattle from our State to Cali- 
fornia,” observed The Colorado Tribune of July 21, 1854, “still 
continues, and doubtless a regular trade will be made of it for 


*T. A. Morrison to J. Evetts Haley, September 11, 1931. 

°Telegraph (Houston), March 8, 1849. 

*The same, March 1, March 15, and April 12, 1849. 

‘Michael Erskine, MS., “Diary, 1854,” pp. 41, 47-48, 68-69, 143; Gal- 
veston Journal, May 26, 1854; Texas State Gazette, July 29, 1854, and 
April 21, 1855. 
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some years to come.” The prophecy proved true even though the 
drives of that year were none too profitable. The next year, 
though Californians were buying cattle in the State at from six to 
seven dollars a head, Texas “noticed a general decline in the Cali- 
fornia demand for cattle.”* Yet the long treks westward from 
Texas continued until the outbreak of the War.’ 

Immediately after the War there was a revival of the trade for a 
few years, as herds passed up the Goodnight Trail and turned west, 
through southern New Mexico, to intersect the old trail in the Rio 
Grande country. But California was still an uncertain market, 
the northern trails were more promising of profit to the driver, and 
the cattle trail to California became a matter of ruts and memory. 

Among the men who drove in 1853 was one James Campbell, of 
San Antonio. He left Eagle Pass, on the Mexican border, and 
four months later reached Warner’s Ranch near San Diego. His 
trip was successful. He came back to Texas with a story of the 
trail, a log of its course, and money to spend. He drove again the 
next year,® and there were many other herds upon the trail to keep 
him company. 

Campbell had probably talked to and influenced some of the 
owners. Michael Erskine, from nearby Seguin, carried a “Memo 
of Mr Campbells rout to California” as he drove a herd of more 
than a thousand head.® It is extremely likely, too, that Campbell 
talked with his fellow-townsman, John James, and told him of the 
profits and perhaps some of the hardships of the drive to Cali- 
fornia. But prospective profits are always vivid and near, while 
hazards are vague and far away. So among the outfits on the trail 
that year was one owned by John James, a frontiersman of note, 
a pioneer surveyor, a dealer in lands and a man of parts. He car- 
ried a large outfit for protection, some members of which were 
anxious emigrants on their way to the west coast. Among them 
was a young man of twenty-two, named James G. Bell. From the 
historian’s point of view, it is fortunate that he was a tenderfoot. 
The West was fresh to his eyes, the life on the trail was novel, and 

‘Texas State Gazette, April 21 and August 18, 1855. 

"The Weekly Independent (Belton), May 2, 1857, and July 24, 1858; 


Don H. Biggers, Shackelford County Sketches, in chapter upon Early 
Settlers, pp. not numbered; The Daily Herald, San Antonio, August 4, 1859. 
‘The Colorado Tribune, July 21, 1854. 
*Erskine, “Diary,” 36, 39-44. Erskine’s diary is a most valuable chroni- 
cle of the trail. The editor hopes to follow the Bell diary with the pub- 
lication of Erskine’s as one parallels and supplements the other. 
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the terrain and its natural history were interesting. As a conse- 
quence he set down his observations of the trip in diary form, and, 
as opportunity offered, sent them back to his relatives in the place 
of letters.?° 

For many years I have been trailing down stray bits of history 
pertaining to the cattle industry of the Southwest. Sometime ago 
a fragmentary transcript of the Bell diary found its way into the 
Archives of the University of Texas. The remainder was thought 
to have been lost. In San Antonio a year ago, I was referred to 
Vinton and John James, a son and a grandson of the early pioneer, 
who told me that the original diaries were yet in existence, and 
were owned by Ned C. Bell, a nephew of the man who kept the 
journals. By a devious trail I found that Mr. Bell was living upon 
the small island of Aruba, in the Dutch West Indies, working with 
a large petroleum corporation. As a result of my correspondence 
with him he made available for publication this original chronicle 
of a little known trail. Through his kindness it is here given in 
print for the first time. 

1854 

June 3 Left San Antonio at 9 O’clock P. M. rode 10 miles, 
encamped near some Mexican carts, in company with Mr. John 
James on our route to California. Lost my mule by carelessness, 
let every pararie traveler make the safety of his mule of the first 
importance. 

June 4 Sunday Caught mule in the morning after an hours 
trouble arrived at Castroville at 11 O’C A. M. Found Judge 
Heint, I. R. Sweet two other gents from the states, who had ar- 
rived night before; when crossing ford on the Modina, Sweet and 





companion drove into about 10 or 15 ft water — cause too much 
ice — left Castroville 4 O’C P. M. Arrived at camp near the 
Hondo in time for supper. 

June 5 Monday. Left camp without anything occuring worth 
mentioning, arrived at the Hondo. Had Blacksmithing done. 


*Bell was born in Tennessee. In 1849 a brother, Edward C. Bell, left the 
settled home of the family at Knoxville and joined the gold rush to the 
West. His father, Samuel Bell, left Tennessee with his family in 1852, 
came down the Tennessee River to the Mississippi, thence to New Orleans 
and to old Indianola, on the Texas coast. He opened a jewelry store in 
San Antonio, which is said to have been the first in the State. In 1854 his 
son, James G. Bell, decided to go overland with James’s trail herd and join 
his brother in California. He died in that State at the age of thirty-five. 
Ned C. Bell to J. Evetts Haley, October 11, 1931. 
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While waiting took a fine bath in the Hondo, beautiful clear water, 
and seemed to us thirsty and sun-burned travelers as cool as Ice. 
During the scorching days to come we will often look back to the 
Hondo as our lost Mecca. Made about 16 miles today and found 
fine herding ground. Here I had my first watch, as guard over 
cattle. Tried to catch some trout in the slugish stream near by, 
but it was no go. 

June 6 Tuesday. Heavy fog last night, cloudy this morning. 
Travelled about 9 miles, came up in front and found an hombre 
skinning 3 rattlesnakes. When I enquired the use he would put 
the skins to, he told me that by stretching the skin on the cantle 
of the saddle no harm would come to my posteriors IE no Gall[ ?] 
or sore; also by putting a peice of the skin between the lining and 
hat, that I never could have the headache. The hombre took the 
fat out of the snakes and divided with those who had faith in its 
virtues ; it is good for wounds of various kinds. The Mexican gave 
me a very large snake skin when we arrived in camp, which was 
early, only nine miles to the next water hole; having time I 
stretched it tigtly on the cantle covering it entirely, and used the 
end for covering the horn. 

Evening, Killed a beef being in want of fresh meat, — it would 
astonish a regular bred butcher to see with what dispatch 3 Mexi- 
cans can rope, kill, and have a beef cut into ropes. The beef is 
first thrown down by means of rope then stuck, not struck on the 
head. The head is turned to one side which holds the beef in the 
proper position, one side is skined, the skined side is allowed to 
turn up — half of the beef is dissected, the entrails then taken out, 
the ribs are left whole and roasted before the fire, the other half 
and head is made into ropes and exposed on a line in the sun until 
jerked. There is an old Comanche Indian in the train. He has 
all the peculiarities of his race, — light tread [ ?] high cheek bones, 
restless eye, and an eager desire to see blood. When the beef was 
being made into ropes he drew a 12 inch butcher knife and pitched 
in with an energy which told me plainly that the sight of blood was 
rather to his habit than otherwise. 

June 7 Wednesday passed without anythin[g] worthy of record. 
The same routine of duty standing guard whilst the cattle were not 


travelling. 
June 8 Thursday, passed as usual. 
June 11 Sunday morning. We have been on the road one 
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week ; riding on a mule, with her easy swinging gate make[s] me 
verry drowsey, so that I can with difficulty keep my eyes open and 
am compelled to get a Mexican to ride her and I get in the am- 
bulance. The scenery we have been passing through for the last 
few days has been surpassingly beautifull. I do not know to what 
range of mountains the small pyramid [ ?] like hills we pass every 
day belong. They are generally thrust up out of a large plane, and 
a minature simile is the blisters on a piece of pastry too hastely 
baked. At the foot of one of these hills is the Geone [Leona] 
Station.** There are about 150 men, parts of companies, and all 
the necessary houses, stables &c, the next station we pass is the Las 
Morass*” and is beautifully situated on one of the clearest streams 
of water I have ever seen. We had a fine bath in cool waters. The 
ballance of the streams I have seen in this part of the state seem 
to be of a volcanic nature and are warm but the water when cooled 
is verry good, and resembles the Missippi water. 

12 Monday, I visited the Las Morass and found two young 
men of my acquaintance from San Antonio. The companies have 
two verry good gardens there, and the Gentleman — knowing how 
travelers on the plains suffer for want of vegetables — gave us some 
Cucumbers, beets, Parsnips, Lettuce, Parsley, &c. There were 
some Lipan Indians in camp begging for carna and seemed to be 
verry friendly. Their business at the station was to have a talk 
with some of the other tribes, to arrange some little matters of 
difference. Thay are miserably poor and only the shadow of their 
former g[r]eatness, but still endeavor to keep up appearances by 
painting their faces various colours. Both sexes dress so much 
alike that without one is accustomed to them, . . . it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish the male from the female. We left camp about 
the usual time, travelled about ten miles — arrived at the Pedro 
Pinto, a verry pretty little stream, our cattle were somewhat rest- 
less during the night and came verry near stompeding twice. 

13 Tuesday we came 8 miles to the Socata (muddy). The men 








UThis must have been Fort Inge, some eighty-five miles west of San 
Antonio, on the Leona, in Uvalde County. See thesis by Arrie Barrett, 
‘Federal Military Posts in Texas, 1846-1861,” p. 137, University of Texas, 
and Thomas H. 8. Hamersly, Complete Regular Army Register of the 
United States for One Hundred Years, Washington, 1880, part II, 138. 

“The post upon Las Moras Creek became Fort Clark. It was established 
June 20, 1852, as protection against the raids of Mexican and Indian bands 
upon the southwest frontier, as well as to give assurance to emigrants 
upon the California trail. Hamersley, as cited in note 11, part II, 128. 
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are busy at various kinds of work, some repairing carts, some are 
brasing meat which has been half dried in the sun, some in groups 
conversing about the various topics that Interest them most. One 
man is engaged fastening a corn mill (to be used for coffee) to a 
piece of timber which can be tied to a cart wheel with a piece of 
raw hide rope — some are on guard, the day guard is composed of 
six men in each guard who stand two hours each, the night guard 
of the same number who stand 3 hours each — It requires con- 
siderable watchfulness as we are now considered in the Indian 
country. Encamped at the Zocata (muddy ).** 

14 Wednesday. Cloudy, slight drizling rain, crossed the San 
Pedro, soil rather stony, count[r]y one undisturbed hill & vale, 
for a few miles thro’ ground more stony than the other, the 
shrubery is covered with snails from 1/2 to 11/4 in long. We 
stoped about 3 O’Clock on the San Philippe. Attending herd I 
can see a range of low mountains by which runs the Rio Grande, 
distance 5 miles. An order has just been isued in camp that a 
gunshot is an alarm for Indians. 

15 Thursday Cloudy. A short distance from camp the mirage 
presented to our view about 11/2 miles of the Rio Grande at this 
distance (5 mile — it seemed to be a noble broad river. I saw for 
the first time, in this state, the strawberry plant. It is in full 
blossom small and probably would not produce large fruit. Ob- 
served Pyritese of Iron in small particles, in the road. We are now 
in the mountain region. We crossed the Rio Diablo, Devils River 
— to day at 12 O'Clock. It is so called — from its rapidity when 
full — the ruggedness of the surrounding scenery — and probably 
from the advantages afforded to the Indians and murdurs com- 
mitted. It empties into the Rio Grande; the water is very clear 
but of not great depth where we crossed. On one of the banks, 
which are of solid stone, and one to 150 perpendicular feet high 
(is a cave — two or three mouths called No. 1 [to note correction 
below] the painted cave) so called from some rough paintings — 
like on a Buffalow robe — in the inside. Probably this was a 
place of revelry. We are encamped two miles further on than the 
Rio Diablo — near a waterhole (No 1 The sentence . . . isan 
error; the cave is on the water hole) We have travelled 12 miles 


*Zoquete is a Texas-Mexican colloquialism used by freighters and other 
border people to designate a mud hole. It should not be confused with 
the Spanish word for grass—sacate. 
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today. I learn from the guide that within the next ten days we 
will cross the Rio Diablo some 14 times. The soil here is poor and 
stony, would probably be fine country for sheep. We have no news 
of Indians in the Immediate vicinity — met part of Knox’s train 
going down. ‘Two of the men were wounded by hidden shots from 
the Indians some twenty days travel above. 

We used for the first time today as part of our fuel, Buffalow — 
I. E — Ox chips. The boys roasted their sun cured meat on the 
chips with all the sang froid of Digger Indians. 

16 Weather cloudy in the forenoon. One of the men disobeyed 
orders in leaving the Train to shoot at some game. Mr. James 
ordered his horse on and the poor fellow had to run a mile to 
catch up. 

We passed the Palo Blanco Springs about noon. Arrived in 
eamp at the California Springs six miles further. These springs 
derive their name from having been found and dug by some emi- 
grants who were almost perished for water. We made to day about 
18 miles. 

17 Friday. Fine weather for travelling, found wild sage grow- 
ing about 3 to 4 feet high. Passed 2 heaps of stones. + men were 
burried under one. Crossed Rio Diablo again, dangerous road, 
fine timber in the bottom. Had a barbacued venison steak for 
supper; several Indian alarms. Camped 1/2 mile from rio diablo, 
poor soil, no grass, small mesquit except near the river. All had a 
bath which revived the men verry much after travelling over a 
difficult and stony road. Made 23 miles no water on the road. 

Saturday. Cloudy. Men all around the fire looking on, and 
waiting with impatience for breakfast. Several sick men in camp 
but not dangerously so. 

There are three men in camp I Mexican, 1 American and 1 
German who are perfectly worthless and it would be a God send 
if the indians would kill them. Some of the men have verry little 
thrift, and take no care whatever of their health, have no thought 
for the next hour, and are content to let others do what thay should 
do themselves. 

We have one poor fellow (German, or Pole) who seems to be 
deranged on the subject of honor, and immagins every one trying 
to insult him. He will probably be sent back, when we meet the 
San Antonio mail. 

We find Grapes, Plums and walnuts in profusion. The Grapes 
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are said to be fine when ripe. Walnuts are about the size of a 
large cherry when ripe and have a hard, smoothe shell. 

The mountains on either side the canfions are small and irregular 
and seem to be rows of hills jutted into one another. We have 
crossed Rio Diablo seven times this morning, twice where it was 
dry, the water sinking, and when up running over the dry beds. 
The ground is entirely covered with cobble stones and is hard on 
the cattle’s feet. Arrived in camp at 12 O’Clock. Two of us set 
to and collected parsley enough for greens for the whole party. 

There is a fine spring in the neighbourhood, plenty of fish, but 
the worst of it is that J never catch anything — except fishermans 
luck. 

Travelled ten miles today to camp. All the men except those 
whose are on duty are in bathing. 

19 The greens are verry fair, not so good as some other kinds 
that are more frequently used, are gelatinous like okra. Have 
crossed Rio Diablo some 4 or 5 times to day, dry. Come to a 
Government post, do not know the name,'* went one mile further, 
found no water and returned half a mile this side the post to camp. 

Killed a beef this evening. Had a fine steak spitted and broiled. 

The whole party are in doubt as to whether to day is Sunday or 
Monday. Went to the spring for water passed the Post and in- 
quired the day of the week. Found it is Monday. 

The men are busily engaged loafing about the camp, night is 
closing in, supper is getting ready and the hour is approaching for 
retiring to our apartments — around the ambulanche — for every 
one is compelled to retire early on account of the night duties. 
Come 13 miles today. Cloudy and slight drizling rain in the fore- 
noon, clear after. 

20 Cloudy in the morning, clear & sunshine in the afternoon. 
Travelled none today waiting for the cattle to get in good travelling 
order, expecting to go 40 miles without water. Have had 2 baths 
to day in a waterhole near the post — washed 3 peices clothing. 
This is my third washing since I left home; find I am a first rate 
washwoman. The cattle are grazing on the side of a spur of the 
mountain, and have quite a picturesque appearance. 

The soldiers at the Post draged the water hole to day and caught 


“This must have been a temporary army camp near the spot upon which 
Camp Hudson was located, June 7, 1857. It was eighty miles from Fort 
Clark, and two hundred miles west and a little north of San Antonio. 
Hamersly, as cited in note 11, part II, 138. 
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some splendid fish. We bought 2 Buffalow for 25¢ each. They 
weighed about 12 or 15 pounds. I have never seen any fish half 
so fat. Our mouths are filling with water, in anticipation of the 





enjoyment at the supper — I had like to have said table spread, 
for I can call it by no other name — it is an old dirty waggon 
cover sp[r]ead on the ground. 

21 Having been in camp about two days, resting the cattle for 
a forty mile travel without water, we left camp about four o’clock 
traveled 12 miles to camp, found no water. Day passed off pleas- 
antly. The night would have been equally so had it not have 
been that most of the men had only hours rest; — the noise of 
changing guard frequently keeps one awake. 

22 Left camp about day light, filled our vessels with . . 
water, which held one hundred gallons, passed a cross, made of two 
rough pieces wood tied across, to commemorate the death of some 
mexican. 

We passed through a dog town; not verry extensive however. 
We did not see any of the inhabitants; when we get in to the 
country when thay are more plenty I will endeavor to give a 
description. Found about 10 barrels water scattered around in 
pockets. This gave the cattle a mouth washing each. 

The men are anxiously awaiting dinner, for we have had com- 
paratively little for two meals past, it being advisable, as not 
creating so much thirst as a full meal. 

At 12 O’Clock divide the train. I was left with the waggons 
as an escort with 10 others, arrived in camp at 3 O’Clock in the 
morning, the cattle arrived some three hours earlier. I withstood 
the fatigue of about 20 hours on mule back — much better than I 
expected. Camp at Howards Springs.*® Travellers make this a 
resting place, consequently some persons are here all the time or 
nearly so. 

Made 30 miles. This is a matter of necessity as there is not a 
particle of water on the rout of 30 miles. 

23 In camp all day resting the cattle, during the night sus- 

*Judge O. W. Williams, pioneer West Texan and historian of the Fort 
Stockton country, recalls that this place was called “Howard’s Well” in 
1886, and was merely “a hole excavated about 12 feet deep, with a stone 
stairway leading to the bottom, where water was then being dipped up by 


bucket. I was told that this hole had been deepened more than once.” O. W. 
Williams to J. Evetts Haley, November 27, 1931. 
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picioned the presence of Indians, after examining, all became easy 
again. 

24 In camp, expect to start at 3 o’clock. The cattle are in 
good order, the men are in fine humor for going about 15 miles. 
My health is good, good appetite and could eat a peck of fruit, 
vegetables, &e. Shall procure a quantity for the trip when I get 
to El Paso del Norte. 

Left camp at 3 O’Clock made about 12 or 15 miles at 9 O’Clock 
without water, been traveling in Rio Diablo cannon for 10 days, 
got out this evening. Mountain scenery the same — entirely sur- 
rounded with broken mountains where if a man should get lost he 
should at once come to the conclusion to die with thirst or be killed 
by the Indians. The sunset this evening just as we got on the 
plain is such as I have never seen before; the whole heavens are 
one entire picture of their glory, or I might say the entire canopy 
is one sunset. 

25 Left camp early. After about ten miles we entered the 
canon again — previous to entering the canion we passed thro’ 
a large dog town, about four miles in circumference. The grass is 
croped close, around the town; as we passed through a number of 
the inhabitants poped their heads just above the edge of the holes, 
bark a few times and disappear. Several were killed. When 
cooked their meat resembles squirrel meat; the claws are sharp, and 
always uncovered for the purpose of digging; the tail like a dog, 
hair between a Grey and Fox squirrel; the head resembles the 
Chewawah dog with his ears cropped, are about the size of a grown 
fox squirrel. The mountains on either side the cannon are not 
so irregular as those we passed a few days ago. Reach Live Oak 
Creek at 2 O’Clock and are encamped for the night. Made 17 
miles. By the by, this is Sunday. No matter, it is all the same 
to us, we work as much on Sabbath as on week days. Not one half 
the men know how long we have been out. 

There is a fall of six feet in Live Oak Creek, several of us are 
going bathing now — returning I found an oblong pile of stones. 
At one end found the inscription Amanda Lewis, 1852.*° I read 


“In the log of distances, subsequently included in his diary, Bell speaks 
of a military post three and one-half miles from where the trail struck Live 
Oak Creek. While this approximates the location of old Fort Lancaster, it 
too must have been a temporary garrison, as this post was not formally 
established until August 20, 1855. Hamersley, as cited in note 11, part 
IT, 140. 
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ae it aloud when one of the young men present spoke with 
astonishment. He was acquainted with the persons in Missippi. 
She was a mother of a large family; How desolate must have been 
the husband and children when thay performed the last sad rights 
over their loved mother, — when with mournfull feelings thay 
turned away knowing that then, thay beheld the last of her whom 
thay had ever looked up to with love and veneration. 

In this vast expanse of hill and plane when by mere chance I 
came upon this grave — a feeling of desolation and insignificance 
came over me, and I felt content in my ignorance of the wondrous 
creation of earth—the spot where this woman is_ burried, 
p|r]obably could not be found in one years search, for in 1852 this 
portion of Texas was outside of all civilization. 

Night is now app[r]oaching and the serious business of the trip 
is about to comence — that of standing guard, and a posability of 
an attack from the Indians. 

The weather has been unusually fine to day and nature is smiling 
in all her beautous colors. 

26 The sun is rising clear and grateful, for the morning air is 
a little too cool to be entirely comfortable. 

Come seven miles to the crossing of the Pecos Rio,’ this stream 
is turbulent and rapid the color is a rich pink, went in bathing, 
found the deposit a very fine Emory. The banks are high and 
dangerous for cattle; depth from 5 to 10 feet. 

Went 2 miles further than the Pecos and herded the cattle two 
hours. 

Gathered some wild Plums, were verry good, made preserves 
of the green ones. 

Left about sunset, traveled one mile to grass. Our cook got 
sick and I helped get supper, we live verry poor, cooking bad and 
verry little to cook. Some men who, when living in town appear 
to have a good deal of nobleness, are entirely different under differ- 
ent circumstances, a land speculator cannot be an honest man from 
the verry nature of his occupation. 

27 Cloudy, and slight rain during the night. Morning cloudy, 
cool north wind blowing, prospect of a fine travelling day, will 
start late, on account of having lost some cattle at watering. 

“Evidently the trail led almost due west from the military post to cross 


the Pecos a short distance south of the site of Sheffield, Texas. O. W. 
Williams, as cited in note 15. 
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Travelled about 8 or 10 miles on the banks of the Pecos. En- 
camped early, killed a beef of which a considerable portion dis- 
appeared immediately ; for the men were tired out on bacon. Sev- 
eral large rabbits were killed. 

Five men, myself among the rest were sent to guard the am- 
bulance during the night, were about 1 mile from the carts and 
cattle. 

We will probably make El Paso earlier than two months, the 
cattle are in good order, and a better set of men — as regards the 
white men — could not have been gotten together. . . .78 

The nice parts of the beef are cooked for supper, gut, Tongue, 
Brains, Liver &c. 

28 Sun rose clear and warm, we — the men who guarded the 
Ambulance — disappeared about the time the sun appeared — 
under the water of the Rio Pecos. The bath was quite refreshing. 
Have not missed more than two days, without bathing, since I left 
San Antonio. 

Yesterday we had no dinner, as a substitute I found the Mesquite 
Bean verry good. These Beans are six inches long, redish-grey 
color when fit to eat, and the tast resembles that of the Honey 
Locust. The pod must be chewed, not the bean. 

Travelled ten miles to camp, which is within two miles of 
Escondida. 

29 Sun rising clear and warm, air cool and healthfull, there 
is a great difference in the air in confined towns, and in the open 
prairies. The morning air agrees with me verry well, or rather the 
sleeping in the night air does. I am not getting any stronger, but 
shall probably be much improved by the time I get through to 
California. 

Yesterday my attention was called to a heap of stones which 
seemed to have been broken for macadamising purposes — had 
seen several similar heaps on different days previous — upon 
inquiry and examination, found a hollow in the centre two feet 
square and two deep with marks of fire on the stones. I can come 
to no other conclusion, but that these places were or are now used 
to offer up sacrifices in time of battle or at a death. The history 
of the Indians who inhabit this country, could not but be verry 

“The editor deletes some remarks in regard to the Mexican race, which 


appear rather unjust. This is done both out of regard for that people and 
in consideration of Mr. Bell, who, in more mature judgment, would hardly 


have been so severe. 
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interesting, and an exploration geologically would no doubt develop 
inexhaustible mines of Gold, Silver, Copper, and Iron. 

There seems to be a great scarcety of water at different points 
on the route. This I attribute to a want of search, for there must 
be in a mountanious count[r]y like this, thousands of springs 
which only want opening to afford an abundant supply. 

We are encamped on the Rio Pecos for the last time — the third 
I believe — we leave about one O’Clock and am sure no one of the 
party will regret it in the least, for the water is verry muddy and 
filthy for drinking, & cooking, although it is only 400 miles from 
the head. The width is here about 20 yards, depth from 10 to 20 
feet, current very rapid. 

Travelled until dark and encamped without water, the night 
passed pleasantly, stood guard on the last watch. 

30 Left camp half an hour after sunrise, made some 12 or 15 
miles. At 12 O’Clock encamped on a water hole, the smell of 
which gave strong indications of Iron. 

Have just washed my face — the first time in two days, forget 
when I combed my head last, about once a week is quite a luxury; 
am looking forward to our camping time this evening, with great 
impatience, for then — just think of it — I'll have a plunge into 
the water! and clean linnen! wont it be glorious; may take cold 
from open[ing] the pores and clearing the dirt off the skin. If 
anyone could see the men together it could be sworn they were all 
millers — so dusty. 

My hands and face and breast are a beautifull brown, something 
near a light mulatto color. The boys at home used to tell me, 
that if my skin were not so fair, I would readily be taken for a 
mulatto. I intend to school myself to bear the yoke of patience 
and meekness, for when I arrive in California it will be a Her- 
culanean task for me to attempt to fight every one who will call 
me Boy! 

Seen more Horned Frogs today than before; I had a verry pretty 
little fellow to send Peg,’® but had no convenience of carrying, and 
lost it. 

We made 10 miles to Escondido Sp[r]ings, I have had the bath 
and realized all I anticipated, in the way of pleasure. 





Peg, the diarist’s sister, became the late Mrs. Margaret Bell Newton, 
of San Antonio. 
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I feel very well this evening, about as well as could be expected 





of a man who is on this trip for it is rough [ ?] and no mistake. 

Today I drank some of the water at the last camping place, and 
found it to be exclent sulphur water, used it plentifully, believing 
it will be beneficial; the cattle also, enjoyed it. 

Last night we had an alarm in camp. About 2 O’Clock in the 
morning the men were awakened up and told to get their horses, 
that the Indians were in the vicinity. After scouting for half an 
hour, the men returned and all became quiet again, [ am under 
the impression that the alarm was false. 

Just 1st Escondido Springs (The Hidden Spring) The water 
these springs afford is cool and of verry good quality. Near the 
head is a small space of ground enclosed with large stone. The 
Guide tells me that four men, who were going to California, forti- 
fied themselves here and made a noble though unsucesfull defence 
against nearly a hundred Indians. 

Have one Deer and some dozen Rabbits in the way of fresh meat. 

[ have been today again testing my qualifications as a wash- 
woman, washed 9 peices and thought it well done, only using cold 
hard water and hard soap. 

Left camp at one O’Clock, travelled 15 miles through level 
prairie country with an occasional irregular, low and short range 
of mountains. The soil is gravel and lime, verry poor. 

2 July Sunday. Made about 5 miles to the Comanche springs,” 
had dinner, water slightly brackish, had a bath. The bones of a 
man was found, the guide was acquainted with the man; on the 
knee cap & foot the muscels still remain, although it has been three 
years since he was killed, some of the clothing is laying about. The 
man was a notorious horse thief. 

The water gives some slight indications of Sulphur. Last night 
a pretty stiff southern wind was blowing, which made guard duty 
rather uncomfortable; it continues today, but the clear sky and 
warm sun makes it fine travelling weather. The road forks about 
1/4 mile ahead and leads to Placideo del Norte. I can see the 
deep blue cloud like mountains in the direction of Placideo** and 
about 20 miles distant. 


“Fort Stockton was located at these wonderful springs, March 23, 1859. 
Hamersly, as cited in note 11, part II, 154. 
“Evidently the author meant Presidio del Norte. 
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Left camp at noon made 10 miles to Leone Springs.*? There 
are several small lakes. One has been sounded and no bottom 
found, the depth gives the water a beautiful blue color, slightly 
brackish; around the water the ground is lightly frosted with salt, 
the grass is here a rich green color, the cattle eat very little, on 
account of its salty tast. 

There is a cattle train about five miles in advance of us, belonging 
to Franklin and Dean.** The only sign we had of their presence 
was the clouds of dust; when we arrived at the Springs one of the 
owners came in to camp on a visit. 

We are fairly on the plains again, mountains are only seen on 
the Mexican side at a distance of forty miles. 

We are now on the second bench or steppe of the high moun- 
tains. Vegitation is not so far advanced as one hundred miles 
back. 

Those who have travelled this rout befor, say . . . there is 
ui0 deer; but we find the antelope in small droves. There is still a 
cool southern wind blowing, it is what is called a dry wind, chaps 
the face and hands verry much. 

3 Monday Have a good prospect of a fine day, cool pleasant 
breze. We are encamped 1/2 a mile from water. Some of the 
men are engaged in collecting wood, at our next camp there is none, 
most of the wood in this country is small mezquit, not over 4 feet 
high. The dead parts are used for fire and burn well. 

We will in a few days commence the “one hundred miles” with- 
out water, then is the time when the men and cattle will be sorely 
tried. 

The crow is scarce here, the Raven and Mexican Buzzard fill 
up the compliment, of the feathered tribe, with the exception of a 
few small birds. We see the Turkey occasionally, but at this season 
they [are] unfit to eat. 

There is a confounded Locust near me on a bush buzing away, 
so that I can scarcely have the patience to write. 

“The Leon Springs or Water Holes were about ten miles west of Fort 
Stockton. They consisted of three circular ponds, fringed with tules and 
other water plants. One hole drained into another and the last into a marsh 
approximately a mile long. This marsh was once the home of thousands of 
wild ducks. Erosion, following the advent of the whites, has obliterated 
these once famous, so-called “bottomless” holes. O. W. Williams to J. 
Evetts Haley, July 24, 1930. 

*Franklin and Dean drove their herd from Bastrop County. Texas State 
Gazette, July 29, 1854. 
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The sound is more metalic like, than the Locust in in [sic] 
Tennessee, and creats an unpleasant buzing in the ear, like the 
rushing of blood to the head. 

Probably you would like to have some idea of my manner of 
sleeping, personal appearance &c. — I find the blue coat to be 
perfectly superfluous and generally carry it tied behind the saddle, 
pants in my boots, both boots and pants begin to have rather a 
shocking bad appearance for after eating (having left my hander- 
cheifs at home — I use the pants for wiping my knife & hands on; 
in riding the bosom of my check shirt works open, and along down 
the center of my breast is a brown stripe like the stripe on a black 
Duchmans back. My nose and ears and neck are undergoing the 
scaling prosses untill I look as scaly about the face and gills as a 
buffalow fish. My riding outfit consists of — on either side of 
the horn is a rope and canteen, behind the cantle is my tin cup 
and iron spoon, while occasionally there is to be found a dead 
rabbit hung by the neck waiting to be devoured. And when we 
expect to travel over dinner time, a slab of jerked beef finds itself 
flaping against the side of the mule. 

My bed is made with the over and Indian rubber coat next the 
ground, saddle at the head, horse blanket on the saddle to make it 
soft, bed blanket over all, and myself on top of that; sometimes to 
luxuriate a little I pull off my boots and hat. When it rains I roll 
up into a ball like a porcupine, and spread the gum coat over me. 
I like to sleep in the open air, for when I get up in the morning 
my sleep has been refreshing and comfortable. 

Left camp at 1 O’Clock. The mountain scenery continues the 
same; passed through a portion of the plain which was covered 
with, what I think is Pyrites of Iron. A few miles further on we 
came in sight of what seemed to be a minature forest. When we 
arrived at it, it was a large dog town, with a species of cactus 
growing — which looked like ears of corn placed end on end in 
zigzag directions and from 3 to 5 feet high — which gave it the 
appearance of a minature forest.** 

Made 15 miles to camp at 9 O’Clock. Went to bed without 
supper, stood guard 3 1/2 hours — from 1/2 passed 11 to —. 

July 4th 1854 There is probably not one American in camp, 
who dose not remember to-day with different feelings from those 
of other days. We have no means of celebrating this day except 


*This must have been the vicious cholla or “walking stick” cactus. 
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by recollection of the past celebrations, that we have witnessed in 
our youthfull days. The mind will naturally go back 78 years, and 
look with pride and veneration upon the deed which created a 
nation. 

The portrait of Benjamin Franklin came particularly to my 
mind, and, I could almost see his kind, fatherly and philosophical 
looking face as he stood in Congress hall at the signing of the 
declaration. 

Left camp one O’Clock traveled 9 1/2 miles to water in a small 
cannon which was difficult of access, arrived about 4 O’Clock; late 
in the evening Smith from El Paso with six wagons came into 
camp; found Kyle of San Antonio going down as passenger. 

5th Left camp at six this morning, crossed the dry bed of the 
Limpia, made 9 miles to water, Franklin & Dean are encamped 
here. We will remain 3 days recruiting for a long drive without 
water. 

The mountains here are generally of a solid black, iron-looking- 
stone, perpendicular precipices from 100 to 200 feet high are frown- 
ing around and almost over us. The bed of the Limpia and in 
fact for twenty miles back, afford a great variety of stones. Some 
are verry pretty [and] generally belong to the spieces of garnet. 
I have commenced a collection of the different colors, and by the 
time we arrive at El Paso will have a verry pretty little collection. 
This morning found a beautiful piece of watered cornelian ; lost it 
again in rooting a rattle snake out of his hole. He could not get 
all in on account of a great bunch about the middle of his body. I 
cut the gent open and disclosed a small owl, such as go into the 
nest of the Prairie Dog. 

We have a good prospect of rain this evening, and when it does 
commence, we expect a young Missippi, for during a hard rain 
these canfions are roaring with water and it seems impossible thay 
should ever be dry. 

Smith reports a fight some 40 miles ahead — Mr Erskin had 
with the Indians — thay stole 3 head oxen. Erskin retaliated by 
killing 6 Indians and taking 10 horses. he was foolish to follow 
them into a canfion where with additional forces the Indians turned 
on him and compelled him to retreat.*®° If the Yellow bellies 

**Michael Erskine left his ranch on the Guadalupe, near Seguin, April 24, 
1854. Realizing the danger from Indians, he paid Captain James H. Cala- 


han $1500 to escort his herd to California. Calahan had 35 men, only 
twelve of those were under way. The others were working their way to 
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should attack us doubtless they would have a warm reception. All 
the men are well armed. The only thing lacking is more horses. 

By the by, on the fourth I eat a peice of prairie dog. Thay are 
better than the Jackass rabbitt, the name might not suit some, but 
I don’t mind such little things. 

Killed a beef, cut some steaks from the forequarter; as beef does 
not eat well when fresh killed, will save some until tomorrow. 

Some of the men brought a Muscal plant into camp and are 
making preparations for cooking it. I eat too much beef and slept 
restless, was awakened by the captain of the guard at 1/2 past 3 to 
stand untill seven. The morning watch is very, very pleasant. I 
regret excedingly that there is no Thermometer in camp, the air 
here is unsurpassed, I imagine, in any country, cool breze blowing 
continually. There are more than 1000 head of cattle and horses 
in the caniion and I cannot see over 1/2 a dozen. Such is the 
deceptiveness of these pockets, I might say, it appears to be but 
1/4 mile to the base of the mountains. Let any one undertake to 
walk it — as some of our men did this evening, and 2 miles wont 
reach the base. 

6th Thursday, is a fine day and no mistake. Had one of the 
salted steaks, it is much improved by age and salt. 

Took the Muscal plant out of the pit this morning. There is 
nothing unpleasant about the tast. J dont like it. An epicure 
might call it delicious; cannot describe the flavour because I have 
eat nothing like it. It is the root of the plant, has husks like the 
Pine Apple only much large[r] probably 1/2 a pound, and is filled 
with a fibrous gelatinous matter. The whole tube will weight from 
6 to 9 pounds. The Indians of this portion of Texas derive their 
name from this plant. It is their principal food. 

Started to the top of the mountain this morning, [but] did not 
get up, owing to the great distance and fatigue. The appearance 
California. A. J. Sowell, Early Settlers and Indian Fighters of Southwest 
Texas, 683-684. 

Major Erskine’s diary of June 29 records the loss of 3 work steers. He 
discovered that two Indians had driven them off. Calahan, with 13 men, 
took their trail through the high peaks and “narrow passes” of the Davis 
Mountains to where 50 Mescaleros were camped. Calahan and his men 
“charged upon them [and] scatered them to the sides of the Mountains 
where they took shelter among the rocks. They fought them for about an 
hour; think they wounded and perhaps killed some. Came off unhurt and 
brought with them 8 horses, 2 mules and Jack and Jinney. ... I pur- 


chased 9 of the animals at $300—payable in California. Calahan kept one 
by the consent of the company.” “Diary,” 55. 
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of the intervening ground from camp to the top seems tolerably 
regular, but when we passed over the ground found large ravines, 
each one of which was a considerabel job to cross; — We rolled a 
few stones into the cannon below then returned in time for dinner. 
I suppose we walked ten miles going and returning; found a seep, 
opened it out, had good water. 

In the evening, went into a cannon to bath, not much water, 
but verry cool and pleasant to the skin. 

Passed the evening in camp performing some personal duties, 
sewing on buttons, repairing &c. There is a Baptist Minister in 
the other camp. He promises to give us a sermon at the first 
opportunity. 

7 Friday we make a start to go through the Wild Rose Pass — 
the Majordomo, of the Mexicans tells me that Puerto del Mustanga 
Rosa is the Mexican interpretation of Wild rose pass. I am satis- 
fied this is not correct. This man from his place ought to be the 
most inteligent man in their party. The poor ignorant fellow 
cannot tell the meaning of the simplest word; so far as I have seen 
of the Mexicans thay are miserably ignorant, just one grade above 
the Indians. 

This pass is considered the most dangerous on the rout, unfor- 
tunately we got behind Franklin & Dean, and were nearly the 
whole day in making ten miles. It is a wild country, and ten 
Indians could give a large party great trouble. The Wild Rose 
grows here in great profusion, from whence the name, this is not 
the proper season, it is as yet too cool, in this altitude. 

Separated at the head of the canion, their being two roads to 
the head of the Limpia; at the head of the canion found good 
water and grass. 

None but a poet could appreciate this evening; the rising moon, 
the setting sun, the calm sensation, the clear sky and smooth 
verdant prairie gives, all combine to make it the most pleasant and 
delightful camp we have had during the trip. 

The low mountains which surround us are just far enough to 
keep the eve from waring with the desert wast, while the rich 
coloring of the sky, combined with the whole landscape make any 
one who has “music in the soul” wish to be a Painter, and any 
Painter wish for the power to coppy it. 

Around us are thousands of Dogs who singly appear, give a few 
barks and slip into their underground houses. 
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8 Saturday. The sun comes up clear this morning, will be 
comfortable day, breze blowing, three men are gone out ahead to 
find water so, if possible to cut off a portion of the “hundred mile” 
stretch. We will encamp here during the day, ten mules and 
horses are kept under saddle all the time to be ready for the red- 
skins. Some of the men are engaged digging out Dogs. 

Mr James and myself went to a point on the mountain to watch 
for a signal within one hour to sun set; passed over 2 1/2 miles to 
gain the point. About the time stated a light smoke assended from 
a mountain twenty miles distant. This was the signal for water. 
We answered by a similar smoke, so the men could tell at what 
time we would start and arrive. 

Looking down upon the plain small circular blazes, could be 
distinctly seen, and verry numerous. This was caused by the little 
mounds thrown up by the Dogs, for hundreds of acres [of] these 
blazes could be seen; on the places where there is no grass, small 
pits — large as a dollar — cover the ground. Almost certainly, 
my ideas induce me to believe, these are caused by Dogs digging 
out the roots of grass &c. 

July 9 Sunday again, left camp early, travelled about 4 miles 
to grass & water, fine day, sunshine and pleasant breze. Will leave 
after dinner. 23 miles to camp. The night air is verry cool, an 
extra blanket would not be amiss. 

We have not had the promised sermon, from the Rev Gentleman, 
spoken of a few pages back, — Well we are not particularly in 
need of spiritual food, but I could sit down and listen with patience 
to the greatest ass who had ever been called. 

Started to go short distance for water 3 miles, found none, 
encamped all night. I had 4 hours guard in the evening, 3 hours 
at midnight, did not go to bed any more but made preparations 
for starting. 

10th Left camp 1 hour before day. Prospect of fair day. 

The mountains here are composed almost entirely of stone. Soil 
sandy and unfit for cultivation. Noticed particularly 2 immense 
stones probably 150 feet in circumference and 20 feet above ground. 
What noble monuments to place equestrian statues of our great 
warriors ! — if only in the p[r]Joper place. There is quite a natural 
fire place near the bottom of one of these stone[s]; it looks as if 


some travelers had used it for cooking in. 
A gentleman in our party pointed out the Potatoe Plant. I 
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had not observed it before it was in blossom, did not examine the 
root, for want of time. 

We found muddy pools of water occasionally during the day, had 
to lead my mule half a mile through the “Devil’s foot path” I 
call it, to water. Made camp about sundown; a Black tailed Deer 
was brought into camp; something new to me; This deer is much 





larger than the usual deer, — darker, end of the tail black, also a 
spot in the forehead, the ears are much longer, will have some 
for supper. 

I must here say that most of this journal was written in the 
hury and bustle of arrival or departure in or from camp, and must 
nesserarily be imperfect. 

We will probably commence our 80 mile trip tonight, have in- 
different water here. We may get through in 3 days. 

11 Found water earlier than we expected. Arrived in camp 
about 10 O’Clock; the water was at the head of a canfion one mile 
from the mouth. Were from 10 O’Clock untill dark watering the 
cattle. It was tiresome business indeed; but sound sleep and good 
appetite came from it. In the evening had a prospect of a rain. 
The smell of the air combined with thunder, while we were up in 
the mountain made every one hope that the rain was not far dis- 
tant, but we were doomed to disappointment; these mountain 
signs all fail so far as rain is concerned. 

12 Day opens fairly, we commence watering the cattle directly, 
left camp about 7 O’Clock, travelled till two on the 13th. 16 men 
were sent forward myself among the rest. We took about 550 head 
of cattle designing to go immediately on to the Rio Grande, water 
being scarce trains are obliged to push forward. 

13 Thursday 12 O’Clock We had first meal, being with out 
food, — except dry bread — some 18 hours; when we examined the 
provisions, found everything contrary to what was ordered. The 
cooks previous to leaving our carts behind did not prepare any 
coffee, bread, salt, pepper; you may guess the cooks would have 
been in a bad way had thay been with us. 

I have had very little sleep in the last few days and expect to 
have about $ as much untill Saturday morning at 2 O’Clock. We 
will travel steadily untill then. At that time we will behold the 
Rio Grande the first running stream for some weeks. 

Mother look at these leaves how dirty, and you can imagine how 
dirty my hands are. I expect to get on some clean clothes in a 
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few days also to have the luxury of washing my face and hands. 
Water can be appreciated in this country. Leave camp at 3 
O’Clock. 

Traveled all night, lost some stock, one ox fought the drivers, 
although he was not able to travel, it [was] truly dangerous to 
urge him forward; driving cattle when thay are almost perishing 
for water looks like punishing the animals for amusement, but 
thay are compelled to [go] forward or die. 

14 Friday, we have to make 33 miles from Eagle Springs — our 
last camping place — and by the way which is as filthy water as 
could be honored with the name of spring. The name induces the 
traveler to look forward expecting to find a noble gushing stream 
of at least respectable water, when he arrives he is doomed to dis- 
appointment for instead of quenching the thirst it increases it. 

The mail from San Antonio came in about 10 O’Clock. Saw 
Capt S Eilman [?] and several other acquaintances, learned that 
nothing of interest had occured in San Antonio. I expected to 
receive some way mail, but was disappointed. I certainly shall not 
be so again, cause why, I will not expect anything. 

There is a government station here, probably some 40 or 50 men, 
we met a party from this place, scouting about 40 miles back, 
Indian rumors are as frequent as ever. I would better able to 
believe them, could I see a few Indians occasionally. 

Mr James arrived in camp, — 3 hours ahead of the carts. He 
seemed verry cool when informed of the loss of 75 head of cattle 
the night before, the cause was the guard went to sleep, and the 
cattle broke for the nearest water, instinct learns them where it is, 
and when verry thirsty thay can smell water 5 miles. Left camp 
at 4 O’Clock travelled all night, had a verry hard time; being 
divided all the men had to drive, and driving is something more 
than merely urging the animals forward. 

Arrived in camp, or rather near the Rio Grande at day break. 
The last part of the train came in 3 hours after, lost some animals 
during the night, some dying and some st/rjaying off for water. 
The majority of dead cattle are nearest the river. 

It is now near 4 O’Clock Saturday and I have had a piece of 
corn bread as big as my fist with 1/2 cup of cold coffee, and half 


gallon water with two drinks of good Brandy. This is the extent 
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of my eating in 24 hours, well we shall see what we shall see, 
Poco Teimpo.** 

15 Saturday, this would be a very pleasant day, but for the 
immense quantity of decaying animal matter which covers the 
ground — the smell of which counteracts the pleasing sensation 
of the cool breze from the south. 

At sundown, I am going down to the Rio Grande del Norte to 
take a bath, not to take the dirt off, but to get the fever out of my 
system caused from exhaustion. 

The river . . . at this season of the year is very full, 50 
yards wide, rapid, deep and turbulant, the banks indicate continual 
washing in; the dry season the water scarcely runs. This I will 
not swear to, the old travellers on this rout say so. The other 
bank is the great (?) state of Mexico. 

Had a severe headache during the evening, stood my guard tho’ 
and found the exercise beneficial, when went to bed felt verry 
well, and slept soundly till morning. Put a pan full of water to 
subside and get cool in the night — found it excelent water. 

[July] 16th Sunday. I did not know this was the Sabbath 
untill my alminack gave the information. 

Discharged 3 Mexicans this morning 2 that slept on guard a few 
nights since and lost seventy five head of cattle. The other came 
in complained of guard duty, was impudent, and was started with- 
out anything to eat. The other two were furnished with enough 
to last to El Paso, 80 miles distant. 

Some hunters from the other camp brought in the largest white 
tailed deer I have ever seen; he was very old and so confounded 
tough, that a square inch would have been sufficient for breakfast, 
dinner and supper. I commenced on a mouthfull, found it was 
no go but thought perserverance would master it as I had been told 
that perserverance would conquer anything, and I am able to say 
that, if no one else has, J have found an exception to the rule. If 

**Erskine, who reached the Rio Grande a week earlier, was more fortunate 
than James. After leaving fifteen head at Van Horn’s Wells and Eagle 
Springs, to be watered by hand and brought in later, he wrote in his diary 
that if these cattle come in safely ‘“‘we will have accomplished what no 
other man has done. Traveled 100 miles in 3 days with a drove of cattle of 
875 head and not loose one, either in driving or Watering at the River. All 
other drovers have lost some.” Erskine, “Diary,” 57-58. 

Sowell, in detailing Calahan’s memoirs, recorded that when the herd 
was near the Rio Grande “Four head became violently insane and escaped 


to the mountains,” and that another was lost when “He swam the river 
and went into Mexico.” Sowell, as cited in note 25, 685. 
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Goodyear and Day could see a piece of this venison thay would 
immediately discover a new article to add to their great quantity 
of manufactures; that is India Rubber meat for prairie travellers, 
and recommend it as being more easily masticated as well as more 
economical. I tried to jerk some of the confounded stuff, in the 
Indian fashion, but the flies were so bad, was compelled to give it 
over; smoke and fire would not keep them off. 

I could now enjoy the comfort of a home with great Gusto. 

Have been reviewing this diary, and am almost induced to destroy 
it. From El Paso to California I will write a better one, or none 
at all. Will move camp this evening, been here near the water to 
let the cattle fill up and get the fever out of their systems. We 
now move to grass. 

Franklin and Dean are here without anything to eat, we divided 
what little we had. The remainder will be used up by tomorrow 
noon. Then if our waggons do not arrive, we shall be in a bad 
way. 

Two of the best venison were brought into camp this evening I 
have ever eaten of. I laid hold of one tender loin spitted it and 
had the supper of all suppers. 

17th This morning our carts, some of the men and 50 head of 
cattle arrived from Eagle Springs. They came in verry opportunly, 
for we were entirely out of every thing to eat except the venison ; 
the men report the probable loss of several men who went out in 
search of cattle. Mr. James with about 15 men still remain be- 
hind, hunting for cattle. 

This evening a hot south wind commenced blowing, with slight 
indications of rain. Toward night the wind blew furiously with 
prospect of hard rain storm; at I O’Clock the wind changed from 
south to north and became cool. The darkness was verry great 
so much so that we could not distinguish a steer at a distance of 
ten feet. This made it hard and disagreeable work for those who 
were on duty. 

18 This morning I became confoundedly sleepy. I attributed 
it to drinking too much coffee. Quit it when I found myself at it, 
but gradually get into the habit again. 

At breakfast had some venison steak off the tough old buck, 
mentioned a few pages back. It was in fine French order for 
cooking just enough of the gone flavour about it to induce me to 
believe that if I did not make it go one way it would another, so I 
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eat it; if you had a peice you would not think I am a poor cook, — 
fried out some bacon, cooked the venison, then got some sea biscuit 
and pounded them. These I thickened the gravy with — then with 
a cup of coffee some corn bread the steak, sitting on the ground, 
with all the ease and carlessness of camp, — I sit down and would 
have shamed Mortimer, the book man — by the quantity I eat. 
But enough of eating, as that is one of my faults. I ought not to 
mention it. 

One of the Mexicans whom we discharged two days ago, — came 
into camp this morning, beging for something to eat. The poor 
devil was out all night in the storm. We gave him something to 
eat with a warning to not return or loaf about camp, under penalty 
of being whipped out. 

The air is cool and pleasant this morning, with a prospect of a 
fine day. The Rio Grande is still rising, it washed the dam from 
the mouth of the little well I dug for the purpose of settling and 
cooling water, and disappointed me in a good drink. 

The Mexicans, at breakfast were discussing whether thay would 
be considered white people, or not, in California. One settled the 
discussion by saying thay would be considered negros and whistled 
about, called Jack! as is the custom among the Southern States. 

19 Mr. James, a few of the men and some of the cattle came 
in this morning, still encamped at the place where we first struck 
the Rio Grande. 

Three men left returned to Eagle Springs this evening to join 
those who are behind. Thay intend to scout for some six days. 
We leave in a few hours to travel six miles up the river. 

20 Left camp early, made six or eight miles to camp, passed a 
portion of the day in lounging about, eat some — what the mexicans 
call — Mexican strawberry, these are nothing more than a speices 
of Prickly Pear; the inside of the pear resembles the strawberry, it 
is the most delicious of the speices I have tasted. Last night I 
was kept from sleep by the Musquito, thay annoyed and bit me 
beyond all patience. 

July 21 Friday. We will remain here all day. One of our 
men brought in a Buffalow Fish, which he shot in the back water 
of the Rio Grande. He reports any quantity, the men in the other 
party killed four or five. I have not examined any yet, to see 
whether thay contain an unhealthy quantity of fat. 
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Killed a beef this morning, cant say he contains any surplus fat. 
I think he would hardly pass even in the San Antonio market. 

22 Saturday. Left camp at seven O’Clock. On the road I 
gathered some fine Pears. I am falling in love with this fruit, it 
is generally condemed by those who travel this road, and said to 
be unhealthy. I am under the impression that those who refuse 
to eat it, were never used to any kind of fruit or vegetables and 
have been brought up on bacon, coffee, Corn Bread. 

We have come ten miles, will stop for two hours. Mother I had 
a cup of Tea a few days ago! What do you think of that? It is 
the first since I left San Antonio, 

Went to the river to water my mule. Killed an animal that 
somewhat resembled a medium sized rat. It had very long and 
fine fur, tail twice as long as the body, mouth and teeth like a 
squirrel, only nearer the throat a pocket on each side the mouth 
lined in the inside with fur, — this I suppose is to carry the young 
in, and what is most remarkable is the hind legs are about 3 times 
the length of the fore ones, giving it the appearance of a Kangeroo ; 
in fact by some in camp it is called the Kangeroo Rat; — I skined 
it on account of its oddity and beautiful fur. the little fellow was 
verry fat and would no doubt been verry good to eat. 

Made seven or eight miles to camp on the bank of the Rio Grande ; 
encamped there, were two waggons and one ambulance. This party 
is a portion of one who left Eastern Texas, for the purpose of 
mining near El Paso. Thay divided there, some going to Cali- 
fornia, the ballance returning home by this rout. During the 
night a Mexican robbed the owner of two hundred dollars. This 
he did by breaking open his chest. 

I last night caught one man asleep on guard, reported him and 
had his pistoles taken away while asleep; poor fellow, I hated to 
inform on him, but necessity required it. 

Had a pretty comfortable sleep last night, a slight wind blowing, 
kept off the musquitoes. 

July 23 Sunday. The morning fairly, and gives a small indi- 
cation of what it will be about noon — as hot as forty. Stopped a 
short time on the way and let the cattle and horses eat the mesquit 
bean of which they eat with grediness. Occasionally on the road — 
that is several times a day — we find groves of these beans. 

At noon we encamped opposite a Mexican town or rancho. 
About one dozen men came over, bringing new onions, as large as 
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my fist, eggs, chickens, and Muscal liquor; we bought everything 
except the liquor which thay would not sell, but gave to us. This 
Liquor has a tast between whiskey and brandy, and considerable 
intoxicating power. Not one of these men have on pantaloons; 
but a few have white cotton drawers about I yard wide at the 
bottom, some have on a cotton shirt, just long enough to be decent, 
some have simply a cloth around the wast. Thay seem to be a 
happy race and dont care a fig for the superfleuties of life; corn 
is here worth one dollar pr bushel. These mexicans present sev- 
eral different colors of skin —, the different grades between the 
castilian and Indian; Our Mexicans are enjoying themselves in 
social converse with the others, relating the news, gossip, the 
rumors picked up along the road. 

Had 4 different dishes of onion, to day for dinner; — raw onion 
with vinager, salt & pepper; fried onions; onions, meat, and egg in 
one dish; and beef soup seasoned with onions; After you read 
this I suppose you will say Onions! Onions!! Onions!!! In 
boiling the Eggs, I forgot them in my indulgence of the other good 
things, and boiled them as hard as stone. Paid 25 cents pr doz 
for eggs, and about at the rate of one dollar per bushel for onions. 

Made two miles to camp, where we found good grass. The Mexi- 
can town we left is San Ignacio. The men were verry anxious to 
encamp near the town, so as to go to the fandango at night, one 
Mexican was verry particular to dress in his best suit — fancy 
pants, red flanel over shirt, and the regular mexican hat, the 
material of which is like the old fashioned fire bucket, and nearly 
as heavy, it astonishes me how thay can bear the enormous weight 
on the head; the crown part is too small for any head except a 
small boys. This together with the enormous head of hair which 
thay wear would make it unbearable for any one except a Mexican. 

24 Monday, left camp early with a prospect of a fine, but 


warm day — Made ten miles to camp, — for dinner — which is 
on the old channel of the Rio Grande. Have had very good water 
for a few days past — from the lagoons of the Rio. This when 


cool is as good as the best cistern water. My canteen is worth five 
dollars to me, the only thing to regret is that it keeps the[ water] 
so cool, that everyone runs to me for a drink, consequently when I 
want a drink my canteen is out. 

24 [sic] To day passed a rancho on the opposite side. The 
country here begins to give some evidence of civilization. Occasion- 
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ally we pass a corn field, which is without any fencing the crop scems 
to be very backward and not near so far advanced as at San Antonio. 
About ten O'Clock in the morning we came to the small town of 
San Elizario. I should have mentioned, that we arrived in a small 
town about day light, a few miles back of San Elizario, there we 
bought some apples from off the trees. Thay would be considered 
worse than common in a regular apple country but here — half 
green as thay are — I eat about one dozen with great gusto. 

[I did not inquire to what Saint this town is dedicated to but, I 
imagine it ought to be Saint Diablo; for I honestly beleve his 
Majesty had a hand in laying it out, it was with difficulty we 
could get through, owing to the crookedness of the streets the mud 
puddles and hills; we finally got through however, and I suppose not 
one of our men but what left with a curse and blessing on his lips; a 
curse bectuse we got into it, and a blessing because we got out. 
One of the men was sent ahead vith the ambulance and I went 
along; during the day we lost our way twice, and one time in 
crossing the old bed of the Rio Grande our lead mules were swim- 
ming. We came very near turning the Ambulance over in deep 
water, and it was only by mere accident I did not get a good 
ducking. The soil around these settlements is of a good quality; 
light, sandy, and river bottom; it is watered entirely by irriga- 
tion; water melons and musk melons are now ripe, have had some 
few grapes, although generally, thay will not be ripe for about two 
weeks. Apples and Pears will be full ripe in a short time; we have 
good green corn for dinner every day, upon inquiry, I learn the 
corn is about the last crop planted here, this is the reason why is 
appears so backward. 

I have upon invitation, taken up my lodging with Dr. Giddings 
at a Mexican house; we have the food cooked up in mexican style, 
that is onions and peper mixed with everything, after living on 
camp diet for nearly two months, this food agrees with me very 
well. 

The houses in this country are built entirely of adobes, with the 
cement roofs. The confounded people have never learnt the art of 
ventilation, but seem to make their houses as air tight as possible; 


only having enough openings for light and entrance; the room 
where I am now writing has a window and door on one side and 
these open on a court where the evening and noon sun shines with 
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all its power, the houses are generally built in the form of a 
hollow square. 

Wheat yields a good crop and mills in the vicinity make as fine 
flour as could be desired. Geo Craig has a threshing machine 
running, but it dose not work well, the wheat is not bearded and 
it has to be run through twice to get all the grain out. 

[ learn that, there are immense vineyards on the Mexican side 
which [yield] a large revenue to the owners. This country is 
destined at some day to become of importance to the United States. 
There is no wholesale trades carried on between the two countries 
at this point, — cause why — the tarrif amounts almost to pro- 
hibition. 

[ will continue my Journal when we leave this place and can 
probably find items of greater interest. 

Closed at Franklin or Smith Rancho, 
Opposite El Paso July 31” 1854 
James G. Bell. 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
XII 


Monday the 10th [ April, 1843] weather same— Genl Davies 
who holds my Papers for the Dolores Martinez grant of Eleven 
Leagues of Land, made an arrangement to day with Dolorez 
Martinez took his Deed for the Land, and thereby released me 
from any further responsibility,— the Eastern Mail arrived full— 
brought many Letters but none for me & several Newspapers from 
Clarksville San Augustin and Natchitochez 

Tuesday the 11th Spring weather— rather Cloudy in the after- 
noon. Thunder and lightning after dark, much sign of rain— 
send off the western mail this afternoon. Sat as one of the Board 
of Land Comrs passed only one Case— wrote to the Commanding 
Officer of Canto[nmen]t Jessupp— send the letter pr Mr Ford— 
advising the officer that Liutenant Sibly has passed here in pur- 
suit of the Deserter who stole the $2000.00 out of the Pay Mas- 
ters Department advising him that a certain Mr A... . . was 
here in Company with the Thief, and Showed much gold Coin— 
they may take their own Course about this matter but if any one 
was to abscond from Texas with ever so many crimes on his Back, 
I doubt whether the Gents of Cantonement Jessupp would pay any 
attention to it, or assist us in capturing the Criminal— but we 
ought not to retaliate but act as honest Texians ought to do 

Wednesday the 12th Thunder and lightning last night, and 
Cloudy, but no rain— fine day, the warmest we have had yet this 
Spring, surveyed the field to day containes under fence nineteen 
acres and of that there is now in cultivation 15 acres wrote by 
Francisco Cardenas to Minchacca to let me know about the land 
he sold to Douglass. if he sold mine in front of the House or if 
he only soid his own— Send also by Cardenas a Power of attorney 


to villegas he gave me in 1839— a note for 100 dollars on J. K. 





Allen and a Contract between said Villegas and J. M. Medrano 
western mail came in brought nothing very particularly new 
Thursday the 13th April fine weather, finished planting corn 
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planted some Rice— a Mr Elliott from Louisville Kentucky ar- 
rived, brought me a Letter of Introduction to me from Gel Hen- 
derson; Mr E. is bound for the upper Trinity to Explore that 
region of Country as an agent for the Company which has lately 
obtained a grant from our government,— a large company of 
Equestrians arrived here from the west going on to the United 
States, they have been in Mexico, times are so hard, and money 
so scarce that I belive they will not perform here 

Friday the 14th weather same as yesterday, looks like rain, but 
at noon sun shone out in all its splendour— to day the rest of the 
Circus Company passed trough here, they had a Baboon, which 
amused the children very much— Mr Elliott left here to day on his 
trip up the Trinity, success attend him send off the Eastern mail 
this morning crammed full 

Saturday the 15th weather cloudy, no rain, yet it is wanting now 
kept Cloudy all day, a Mr Hart the head Partner of the former 
Firm of Hart Labatt & Co arrived here to day, on a Collecting 
Expedition, quien sabe he has a claim of Sixty odd dollars against 
me, but the firm is owing me $100.00 justly, he is not willing to 
make a Stand off, but it is just that I should be paid, the $100.00 
were to be paid me in a Suit of Clothes for Securing the Firm 
a debt of $1500.00 which they though[t] was lost, and which I 
secured to them and for which the aforesaid promise was made, 
I took some few things out of their Store, amounting as I thought 
to about half what was promised to me, intending to let them off— 
but if it is now insisted that I shall pay— they shall pay me— 
the debt I secured was due them by Doctor Hertz who had ab- 
sconded 

Sunday Easter April the 16th weather very warm— rain want- 
ing, it looks like rain, but that all— day passed off like all other 
Sundays Judge Hart and Lady came in Town, stop with us— 
Miss Maria Hotchkiss do. 

Monday the 17th weather too fine, rain wanting very much gar- 
dens, drying up, Mr Hart left for New Orleans, made an arrange- 
ment with S. M. Baird to bring suit on a League of Land Situated 
near Clarksville, before the Limitation Law takes effect. mail from 
East arrived nothing new 

Tuesday April 18th Weather same, send off Western Mail— 
nothing Stirrmg— 
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Wednesday the 19th rain last night Cloudy to day Mr Hoya 
left for Natchitochez. (done some business in the Justices office, 
mail from west, received a Letter from Capt Allen of Grand Gulf 
Mi nothing further new 

Thursday the 20th about daylight it commenced raining and 
had a most tremendous fall of rain, kept on till 9 oclock— Keeps 
Cloudy— a German who comes from Arkansas arrived to day 
says he has lost two Slaves for which he offers a Reward of Sixty 
dollars, he says there are seven German Families coming down 
from Arkansas to settle in Texas and that they will be here in a 
few days— he says his name is Reinhardt— it is my opinion there 
is something not all right about this man, I may be wrong in my 
opinion, but am certainly not to blame for it having been taken in 
since I am in Texas by Strangers and particularly by my own 
Countrymen. ' 

Friday April the 21st rain, rain, rain, after Breakfeast this 
morning it appeared as if all the flood gates of Heaven were 
opened to let out the water, the Bayou Lanana is overflowing and 
rising very fast, I am afraid it will overflow my Field and take 
away the fences, hope not— in all the rain the mail Boy came for 
his mail send it off Eastward but am fearfull the little fellow can 
not get along on account of the high waters— Mr Reinhardt is 
still here, wrote several advertisements for him offering the $60 
reward for the apprehension of his Slaves— Mail Boy returned 
after swimming one Creek— he could not get across the second. 
dont blame him— 

Saturday the 22d fair, fine weather— had a devil of a rompus 
with the negro woman Susan, after giving her a sound beating 
which she well deserved— she absquatulated to furrin parts, dont 
trouble myself much about her, no news— exept every creek, 
Bayou & Branch is Swimming— 

Sunday the 23 weather same looks a little Cloudy, but not any 
thing like the End of the World— Gel Rusk returned from Har- 
risson County; the German who arrived here last Thursday ab- 
squatulated, and is all I had anticipated of him a take in— but 
he did not take me in much— 

Monday the 24th fine weather, my negro woman has not come 
back yet— work in garden all day— exept half an Hour I was on 
the Bench as one of the Probate Judges, Mrs Mason Miss Gray, 
Col Jennings and munroe Hyde spend the Evening with us 
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Tuesday the 25th weather very sultry, Mr Black the School 
master we engaged sometime ago, left off— paid him Six dollars 
for the Tuition of Charles & Joseph for one month. Western mail 
arrived, received a letter from Mr Goodman, says he will get 
drafts on me for all monays Collected in my office, received my 
Commission as Post Master, from Sam Houston President of the 
Republic of Texas— how we apples swim 

Thursday the 27th Cloudy, but no rain much cooler then it 
was yesterday, worked on the Roads all day made a good of a bad 
Crossing at the Lower corner of my Field across the Lanana, May- 
field returned from the west Lewis P. Cook also arrived from the 
west— have not seen them but a very short time, so dont know 
the News they bring— if any— Ira R. Lewis of Matagorda in 
Town, K. H. Muse dito— 

Friday the 28th Cool weather even a fire in the chimney is not 
very disagreable, send off the Eastern mail, the negro woman be- 
ing tired of her rural excursion returned home, feel very unwell 
this Evening 

Saturday the 29th Cool weather, commenced raining early in 
the morning, cleared up at noon fine weather rest of the day feel 
well today, wrote part of the day in my office Nothing particular 
doing in Town, nor any where else 

Sunday April the 30th 1843 fine weather, felt very sick after 
Breakfeast so much so that I had to send for a Physician, took an 
Emetic, and feel much better this Evening, 

Monday May the 1st 1843 fine but Cold weather— feel a little 
better this morning but feel very weak— Joseph, my son took the 
Fever to day, and has it on him yet very high 6 P. m. I am fear- 
full we will have a very sickly Season of it— District Court met 
to day many Lawyers in Town from San Augustin, and some from 
Red River County— did not leave my office all day for fear of 
being exposed to the Sun made out my Post Office Bond, Sam M. 
Flournoy and Walter Murray went my Securities. Eastern Mail 
arrived brougth [sic] many Letters, none however for me— Con- 
cluded a trade with Mr Hayter for part of my Loco Lands, all 
that part situated on the East side of the Loco for Six hundred 
dollars— $100. in Cash down $50 payable next December One 
mule or Horse to be valued at Cash prices— the ballance of the 
Six hundred dollars to be divided the one half payable next fall 
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in Horses mules or a waggon at their Cash valuation the other 
half payable in the Fall (say December) 1844 in monay which 
however the maker of the note may at his option pay in Cotton at 
the then market price said last note to bear interest at the rate of 
ten pr cent pr annum from the first of January next till final pay- 
ment, I am to give a guarantee Deed for the Land, witness to this 
contract was John Gillespy of San Augustin 

Tuesday the 3d May Summer Days, and winter nights— Dis- 
trict Court in Session, rattling off Business in Stile— Mr Rose 
who is to stand his trial here for killing Robert Potter, arrived 
to day, with all his friends, Town very lively— Mr F. Hoya re- 
turned’ from Natchitochez, nothing new, 

Wednesday the 4th fine weather— Court in Session, Town full 
of People, western mail arrived, nothing new— 

Thursday the 5th warm weather Court in session much busi- 
ness transacted, Mr Jones from Gonzales who was taken with the 
San Antonio Prisoners taken by Gel Woll last Summer, returned 
by way of Orleans and Natchitochez he was released with Judge 
Hutchinson, a Mr Maverick, and a few others the ballance are in 
the Castle of Perote, Mr J. addressed the Citizens to day at the 
Court House, giving a short narrative of his Capture and Cap- 
tivity. also his views in regard to the present Political State of 
Mexico, and said it is all folly to think of Mexico acknowledging 
our Independence Mr L. P. Cook also spoke for half an Hour— 
and was very much applauded his was a war Speech— 

Friday the 6th weather same— Mr Deyoung arrived yesterday 
Evening from San Augustin, with his Daughter put up at Judge 
Hart’s Send off Eastern mail, the Cabble Case was decided to day 
Watkins gets the Administration, but Mr Holland has appealed 
verremos Debating Society met made my Speech and absquatulated 





for home— 

Saturday the 6th May 1843 Summer weather— Court still in 
Session, a writ of sequestration was taken out for the two negroes 
in my posession, in favor of Mrs Ann Cable I am going to Bond 
them, which will keep them in my Posession for at least Six 
months longer. Mr J. J. Hayter came in Town to day, we put 
off our passing the Bill of sale till next Friday— 

Sunday the 7th fine weather— dull day, all hands gone out to 


the Country— 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louisiana and Texas. Edited 
and annotated by Charles Wilson Hackett. (The University 
of Texas Press, Austin. Vol. I, Pp. xx, 630. $6.50.) 


Some historians have had scant patience with the discussion of 
legal and historical “niceties” concerning the inclusion of Texas in 
the Louisiana Purchase, taking the position that Napoleon cer- 
tainly intended to claim Texas and that he therefore sold it to the 
United States. The late Professor Channing was one of these. 
He said: “Napoleon sold us Louisiana, and we became possessed 
of Louisiana, simply and solely because he held the Spanish 
monarchy by the throat. Whatever he meant to take possession 
of under the name of Louisiana, he intended to hand over to us 
and handed over to us.” But most of us are unwilling, fortunately, 
to dismiss the question so summarily. Ownership and occupation 
prior to 1763 seem a fairer basis for determining the question 
than Napoleon’s intention in 1802. If France did not own and 
occupy Texas before 1763, it did not cede the territory to Spain; 
if Spain did not receive it from France, it did not recede it; and 
France, in consequence, did not sell it to the United States. No 
one who reads Pichardo’s monumental brief can doubt that Spain 
and not France owned Texas in 1763 and thereafter. 

Pichardo’s work grew out of the contention of President Jefferson 
and other American statesmen that the United States acquired title 
to Texas in the Louisiana Purchase. In 1805 a royal order of 
Charles II instructed the Viceroy of New Spain (Mexico) to 
appoint a suitable person to compile original documents and an 
argument to prove Spain’s possession and occupation of Texas to 
the exclusion of any valid French claim—through which alone the 
United States could acquire title. The viceroy’s choice fell upon 
Father Melchor de Talamantes. After working some eighteen 
months Father Talamantes was removed from his office and in his 
stead Father José Antonio Pichardo was appointed to continue 
the task. 

Pichardo appropriately inaugurates his investigation with the 
query: “What then, did France cede to Spain [in 1763], and 
what is it that the latter receded to France [in 1800]? This is 
the point of the controversy. Spain could not, nor should she, 
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recede any but that which had been ceded to her, because to do this 
only did she obligate herself.” And the United States obtained 
only what Spain receded to France. 

The result of the investigation, which extended over more than 
three years, was a report of a million words, four large volumes. 
Pichardo divided the report into four parts. Part I is devoted to 
proof that all of the continent of North America belonged to Spain 
by right of discovery and that France consequently had no just 
title to the portion of the Mississippi Valley that it claimed. 
Part II describes Louisiana and identifies it with the territory 
explored by De Soto and Coronado west of the Mississippi—which, 
of course, he concludes belonged to Spain. Part III is designed 
to show that the king of Spain acquiesced in the French occupation 
of the Mississippi Valley and the north coast of the Gulf of Mexico 
solely “to avoid wars and shedding of human blood.” Nevertheless, 
he did acquiesce; therefore the boundaries of the acknowledged 
French occupation are established. Part IV refutes objections to 
the boundaries which Pichardo’s studies led him to set up. Only 
Part I and the first half of Part II are included in this volume. 

Fundamentally Spain’s title to America according to Pichardo, 
rested on the Columbian discovery and the Pope’s Bull dividing 
all the new lands between Spain and Portugal. Even lack of occu- 
pation by Spain—which he does not admit—could not invalidate 
this title. Therefore neither France nor any other nation had a 
just right to thrust its colonies into the territory. The task of 
Part I is to prove that Spain was no laggard in exploring and 
settling the southern and western parts of North America. 

Pichardo cites, and quotes extensively from, narratives of French, 
English, and Spanish explorers, but especially from the Spanish. 
His work is therefore a veritable library of exploration, briefed 
to suit his argument. From the point of view of the general 
student it may be regretted that the plan did not extend to a com- 
pilation of the complete narratives, but an editor who runs his 
extracts to 2,500 printed pages can hardly be accused of undue 





abbreviation. 

In the burdensome labor of translation—-some of it from very 
intricate and technical Spanish—Professor Hackett was assisted 
by two of his graduate students, Miss Charmion Clair Shelby and 
Miss Mary Ruth Splawn. The editing is his own valuable con- 
tribution to the work. It leaves nothing to be desired, and may 
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well be considered a model. The numerous and ample notes reveal 
his intimate and comprehensive knowledge of the published and 
manuscript materials in the field of Spanish American history and 
general exploration. The bibliography cites not only the works 
known and used by Pichardo but all modern writings pertinent to 
a study of the subject. The index of more than sixty pages an- 
swers every legitimate demand of the investigator. Not the least 
useful of Professor Hackett’s editorial offerings are the chapter 
divisions. Pichardo’s report comprised three thousand folio pages, 
broken only by paragraph numbers. Professor Hackett has an- 
alysed the present volume into fourteen chapters with appropriate 
titles which add greatly to the intelligent reading of the book. 

The inauguration of such an undertaking as Professor Hackett 
has so happily begun prompts the specialist in Southwestern 
history to retrospection. Thirty years ago Parkman, Bancroft, and 
Bandelier alone among America’s historians had written in the 
field. Bancroft alone had given critical attention to the Spanish 
period of Texas history. A glance at Professor Hackett’s notes 
and bibliography reveals the truly amazing activity in the field 
since 1903 when Bolton published his first article in THE Quar- 
TERLY of the Texas State Historical Association. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that the early Spanish period of Texas and 
California has been authoritatively written during the past twenty- 
eight years; and that literally hundreds of thousands of pages of 
documents have been collected from Mexican and Spanish archives. 
The result of this extensive activity is that the history of the Span- 
ish Southwest can be studied now as intensively as colonial New 
England has been studied. Professor Hackett’s Pichardo is an 
outstanding contribution in the field. Appropriately, it is a 
product—a creditable product—of the campus of the University 
of Texas. 

EvGENE C. Barker. 





Fortu-Niners: the Chronicle of the California Trail. By Archer 
Butler Hulbert. (Boston. Little, Brown, and Company, 

1931. Pp. xvii, 340. Price $3.50.) 
Several years ago Professor Hulbert completed a series of large- 
scale maps of the Oregon and California emigrant trails. The 
by 


maps were based upon exhaustive study of official surveyors’ records 


in the General Land Office at Washington as well as published and 
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unpublished contemporary reports and diaries. This volume is, in 
a sense, a by-product of the map studies. It supplements and 
illuminates the maps. 

Having saturated himself with the literature of the trails, Pro- 
fessor Hulbert determined to write a description of the gold-rush 
of 1849. He solved a somewhat difficult problem of presentation 
by casting his book in the form of a contemporary diary. In effect 
the book is a composite diary. Perhaps no group of emigrants 
encountered all the incidents and experiences that the book incor- 
porates, yet Professor Hulbert assures us that “Every material fact 
in it is from some record left by an Argonaut of the gold-rush of 
1848-1850.” 

The plan of the book divides the trail into eight sections, each of 
which is mapped on a scale of thirty miles to the inch. The diary 
follows the imaginary composite movements of a wagon train across 
these successive stages of the trail from Independence, Missouri, 
to “Hangtown,” California. The device is ingenious. For most 
readers a diary—even the simplest and most illiterate—has an 
indefinable fascination. Therefore Professor Hulbert has assured 
himself a host of readers who would probably be repelled by an 
objective description of the California Trail in modern historical 
form. At the same time he is able to incorporate a multitude of 
details which would overburden a conventional narrative. 

The grim routine of the terrible journey half way across the 
continent is summarized by the guide in one terse speech. The 
rest of the book is hardly more than an elaboration of his text: 

“<No, it’s not high mountains nor great rivers nor hostile 
Injuns,’ says Meek, speaking in the vernacular of the plains, ‘that'll 
give us most grief. It’s the long grind 0’ doin’ every day’s work 
regler an’ no let-up fer nobody ner nothin’. . . . ‘Oh yes,’ 
Meek said, ‘them Sierras; they’re the king-pin 0’ the whole wagon. 
Figger it fur yourself ; 2100 miles—four months to do it in between 
April rains and September snows—May, June, July, August—123 
days. How much a day, and every cussed day 7 

“T saw the point. Seventeen miles a day.” 

“*Yaas,’ drawled the scout; ‘and every dav, rain, hail, cholera, 
breakdowns, lame mules, sick cows, wash-outs, prairie fires, flooded 
coulees, lost horses, dust storms, alkali water. Seventeen miles 
every day—or you land in the snow and eat each other like the 


2999 


Donner party done in 46. 
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One naturally searches for anachronisms in such a piece of writ- 
ing, but Professor Hulbert is very circumspect. This reader notes 
but three instances of possibly recent words in this narrative of 
1849—and one never knows, perhaps they are contemporary, too: 
express wagon, a rickety vehicle for hauling odd loads; buddy, a 
companion ; and profiteering. 

There are nearly a hundred drawings and cartoons and twelve 
maps. There are a score or more of trail songs, some with music. 
And the bibliography seems all inclusive. The book was awarded 
the prize of $5000 offered by the Atlantic Monthly and Little, 
Brown, and Company for the best manuscript (nonfiction) “deal- 
ing with the American scene.” 

As a vivid presentation of the experiences of the Forty-Niners 
on the California Trail, the book leaves nothing to be desired—yet 
there will always be a demand for other veritable diaries of the 
trail, for it is the infinite personal qualities of diaries that make 
us want to read them. 

EvGEenEe C. BARKER. 





Francisco de Urdinola y el Norte de la Nueva Espana. By Vito 
Alessio Robles. (Mexico: Imprenta Mundial, Miravalle, 
13; 1931. Pp. xxv, 333. Illustrations and maps. $3.00.) 
The history of the Province of Nueva Vizcaya for the quarter- 
century following the death of its founder and first governor, 
Francisco de Ibarra, has never been adequately told. This period 
has persisted as a serious gap in the historical chronicles of New 
Spain. Senor Vito Alessio Robles in presenting a comprehensive 
and scientific study of a conspicuous figure active in this region 
during these years has aided materially in reconstructing the 
historical narrative of the frontier province. Francisco de 
Urdinola, soldier, miner, cattle-raiser, agriculturalist, colonizer and 
governor was a prominent actor in the stirring drama of Spanish- 
American discovery and colonization, and in his activities, extend- 
ing from about 1575 to the time of his death in 1618, much of the 
history of Nueva Vizcaya can be read. This study is particularly 
valuable therefore, not as the biography of a man, but as an im- 
portant contribution to the history of the northern frontiers of 
New Spain. 
It is indeed surprising that, prior to the appearance of the 
present study, so little was known regarding a person so prominent 
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and active as Francisco de Urdinola, and it is even more sur- 
prising that so much of this meager information was tainted with 
error. A fictitious Francisco de Urdifiola almost supplanted the 
real man and it was only by dint of the most patient, thorough and 
critical examination of the documentary evidence that Senor Robles 
was able to recover the authentic Urdinola. There were two major 
“myths” concerning Urdinola which Senor Robles explodes. The 
first one concerned a certain “Francisco de Urdinola el Viejo” (the 
Elder) who was supposed to be the father of “Francisco de Urdinola 
el Mozo” (the Younger), the subject of the present biography. 
According to tradition, Francisco el Viejo had been very active in 
fighting Indians, discovering mines, and founding settlements north 
of Zacatecas about the middle of the century. With the vast for- 
tune accumulated by his father, Francisco el Mozo, according to 
tradition, was able to attain great prominence as a conquistador 
and frontier magnate. The story of the two Urdinolas has been 
accepted by modern historians of colonial New Spain, yet Senor 
Robles proves conclusively that the hero of his study was born in 
the Basque province of Guiptizcoa, that he came to America shortly 
after 1572 as a poor boy, and that his father, Juan de Urdinola, 
never came to America. 

The second myth represented the conquistador as a cruel, blood- 
thirsty individual who murdered his wife and her paramour. Im- 
mediately after Captain Urdifola had been selected by the viceroy 
to undertake the conquest of New Mexico, the Audiencia of 
Guadalajara charged him with these murders. He was arrested, 
his property confiscated, and his commission to colonize New 
Mexico was cancelled. Spanish legal procedure moved with its 
customary slowness and it was not until after the lapse of six years 
that the accused man was acquitted. Despite his acquittal, 
Francisco de Urdinola, due particularly to a curious epic poem 
which was written many years later, has been represented in tradi- 
tion as an inhuman monster. This, Senor Robles proves, was not 
true. He shows that the charge was trumped up by Urdinola’s 
enemy Juan Bautista de Lomas y Colmenares, a disappointed 
applicant for a commission to colonize New Mexico. Lomas y 
Colmenares was aided in his plot by a relative who was an oidor 
in the Audiencia of Guadalajara, which judicial body preferred the 
charge against Urdinola. Finally, the evidence shows that 
Urdinola’s wife died a natural death. In support of the con- 
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clusion that Captain Urdinola was completely cleared of the accusa- 
tion and that he was highly regarded by the viceroy, is the fact 
that he was appointed in 1603 to the governorship of Nueva 
Vizcaya. Nearly the whole term of his incumbency, which did not 
expire until about 1612, was marked by exceptional activity and 
ability in fighting Indians, founding settlements, and promoting 
the welfare of the province. 

Since Senor Robles is a native of Saltillo, and has, consequently, 
a special interest in the history of that city, he examines with 
particular care another tradition to the effect that Saltillo was 
founded by Captain Urdinola. He finds no evidence to support 
this claim, although it has been a well-known fact that the captain 
supervised the founding of a Tlaxcaltee colony at San Esteban de 
Nueva Tlaxcala, a suburb of Saltillo. The author’s skilful handling 
of his evidence in exposing these myths constitutes a most excellent 
exposition of historical criticism which is worthy of examination 
by students of historical methodology. 


“The figure of this conquistador [writes Sefor Robles] is above 
all else interesting. A man of force, of intelligence, and of char- 
acter, he was able to elevate himself from the most humble to the 
most responsible positions in the viceroyalty. His enemies strong 
and powerful strove to put obstacles in his way, but he succeeded 
in confounding them and advanced by his own efforts. He was a 
valiant and able soldier, a fortunate miner, agriculturalist, grazier 
and industrialist. In many respects the figure of Francisco de 
Urdinola has a bolder relief than that other illustrious Basque, 
Francisco de Ibarra. He [Urdinola] was Captain of Mazapil, 
founder of the pueblos of San Esteban de Nueva Tlaxcala, con- 
tiguous to the villa of Santiago del Saltillo, of Concepcion del Oro, 
of Parras, and of Patos, Lieutenant Governor and Captain-General 
of Nueva Galicia, and Governor for many years of Nueva Vizcaya. 
He was owner of one of the largest landed estates in the world 
which almost a century later comprised the entailed estate of the 
Marquisate of San Miguel de Aguayo through the marriage of the 
first Marquis of that title with the great-granddaughter of 
Urdinola.” 


Although Francisco de Urdifiola was denied the opportunity to 
colonize New Mexico, his wealth made it possible for a descendant, 
the Marquis de Aguayo, to aid in the colonization of Texas. While 
not denying that Francisco de Urdinola was a truly important 
figure and a worthy subject of historical investigation, it seems that 
the author has somewhat exaggerated the importance of his hero. 
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The facts do not warrant his conclusion that Urdinola should be 
ranked with Ibarra and Carabajal as an outstanding conquistador 
of New Spain during the last half of the sixteenth century. 

With the exception of a Master’s thesis which was recently 
presented at the University of Texas by Mr. W. L. Darnell, this is 
the first worthy study of Francisco de Urdinola. It is based almost 
exclusively on hitherto unused and unpublished documents gleaned 
from archives and other sources in Mexico, the United States and 
Europe. It was the privilege of the reviewer to place at the disposal 
of Sefor Robles manuscript materials which helped him to expose 
the “myths” noted above. Since the same documents were used 
by Mr. Darnell, it is not surprising that his conclusions are the 
same as those of Sefior Robles, although the latter’s study is much 
more comprehensive because he was more diligent and fortunate in 
collecting materials. In fact, the Mexican scholar displayed in his 
search for all possible information an extraordinary tenacity of 
purpose in the face of great obstacles which is deserving of the 
greatest commendation. 

The book is written in a simple, clear, straight-forward style. 
Here is a welcome volume devoid of the flowery rhetoric so charac- 
teristic of Latin-American historical writing. Another welcome 
feature, or innovation rather, is a really usable alphabetical index. 
Finally, the book, which is privately printed, contains several inter- 
esting illustrations and maps. 

J. Luoyp MecHam. 





San Antonio and Its Beginnings, 1691-1731. By Frederick C. 
Chabot. (Naylor Printing Co., San Antonio, Texas. 1931. 
Pp. 130. Price $2.00.) 

The Alamo, Altar of Texas Inberty. By Frederick C. Chabot. 
({San Antonio. 1931] Pp. xii, 141. Price $3.00.) 


The first of these two books is a brief but most interesting 
account of San Antonio with much curious information about the 
first settlers and its historical landmarks; while the second, con- 
trary to its title, is not a history of the Alamo but rather a com- 
pilation of much information of a biographical nature, which, 
though not entirely new, is conveniently put together with some 
recent findings of the author. 

A chronological list of events, the founding of the Presidio de 
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San Antonio de Bexar, a brief account of the Indians and missions 
of the vicinity, the establishment of the Villa of San Fernando, 
and an appendix compose the first volume. The missions have 
been the constant source of inspiration to many local historians 
and numerous are the accounts to be had, though few are to be 
accepted as accurate from a strict historical standpoint. Mr. 
Chabot’s account in general may be said to be the best effort to 
arrive at an accurate account of the facts, but it leaves much to 
be desired. 

Particularly exasperating is the omission of references to the 
sources used. That the author has made a conscientious effort to 
arrive at the truth, and that he has done considerable research in 
preparation for the writing of his book is evident, but his references 
are often mentioned in the text in such an indefinite manner that 
it is impossible to check his assertions. Quotations are often given 
without indicating the location of the document used. Since he 
tries to establish facts not generally known, it becomes all the more 
important that where he departs from the generally accepted 
accounts he should be particularly careful to base his statements 
on incontestable authority, indicating clearly the source of his 
information. 

Had he indicated his authority for the emphatic statement that 
a mission was founded on the present site of San Antonio as early 
as 1716, as stated on page twenty-three, he would have made a real 
contribution and set the permanent occupation of San Antonio two 
years earlier than has been generally accepted. Another important 
statement that, if correct, should have been substantiated is the one 
found on page twenty-six: “The king of Spain approved the 
founding of a villa capital at San Antonio.” If he has seen a 
document that declares that the Villa of San Fernando was to be 
the capital, it will be contrary to the evidence found by all other 
investigators and to the well established fact that Los Adaes was 
the official capital of Texas until 1773. Proof of this are his own 
statements that residencias were held in Los Adaes in 1741, 1744, 
1748, 1754, and 1759, a thing that would not have occurred if Los 
Adaes was not the capital. That the location of the capital at 
Adaes was illogical and that San Antonio should have been the 
capital is well and good, but the fact remains that Spanish authori- 
ties regarded Los Adaes as the official capital till 1773. Indefinite 
references such as “Historia, 1737, page 532” mean nothing. The 
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various documents reproduced in the appendix are likewise without 
any indication of where the originals are, nor are the sources 
indicated for the facts compiled where no documents are quoted. 

In the second book on the Alamo, the author uses for his first 
chapter the facts adduced in his previous work and though the 
total number of pages is one hundred and forty-one the text proper 
is only seventy-two. Briefly summarized the five chapters are a 
historical introduction based on the first book; a chronological list 
of events from 1522 to 1845, though it is difficult to see what the 
appointment of Cortés as Governor of New Spain had to do with 
Texas or San Antonio; an account of the capture of San Antonio 
by the Texans in 1835, based mainly on secondary sources; the 
fall of the Alamo, with interesting new facts gleaned from an un- 
published thesis by Miss Amelia Williams of the University of 
Texas; and San Jacinto. There are four appendices the first of 
which gives the names of the persons that fell in the Alamo; the 
second includes the biographies of the outstanding heroes that fell 
in its defense, with one or two others; and the third and fourth 
give interesting facts about the relics kept in the present shrine 
and a summary of the origin of Bexar, traced to Spain. 

Both books are well presented, with artistic and interesting illus- 
trations and the notes on these are the best part of the work. It is 
to be regretted that the author has failed to give specific references 
to his sources, particularly in the sections dealing with the estab- 
lishment of the first mission on the present site of San Antonio in 
1716. The second book is a little better documented, but the 
practice of giving quotations in the footnotes without indicating 
the source makes many of them worthless. It is to be hoped that 
the author will continue to improve in his work and that he will 
give us in future publications the sources of his information to add 
weight to his own statements and enable others who are interested 
to verify the facts and build upon his findings. 

C. E. CasTanepa. 





Recent MEXICAN BIBLIOGRAPHIES. In 1925 the Department 
of State of Mexico began the publication of a bibliographical series 
general title Monografias Bibliograficas Mexicanas. 


under the 
general direction of Semor Genaro Estrada, the active 


Under the 
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and scholarly Secretary of State, this interesting and valuable 
series has appeared regularly since that year and numbers now 
twenty-two volumes of literary, scientific, and historical bibliog- 
raphies. The edition of each volume has been restricted to one 
thousand copies. These have been printed in uniform size, on a 
good grade of paper, and with artistic illustrations and facsimile 
reproductions, all being carefully edited. They are a credit to 
Mexican printing. 

Of particular interest to students of Texas history was the 
detailed and comprehensive Bibliografia de Coahwla y Texas 
published in 1927 by Senor Vito Alessio Robles and reviewed in 
the QUARTERLY shortly after. Of no less interest were the two 
volumes, Bibliografia de la Reforma, la Intervencion y el Imperio 
that appeared in 1930, prepared by Jesus y Raz Guzman. It givesa 
very complete list of works in Spanish, English, French, and Ger- 
man on all phases of the contest of liberalism that culminated in 
foreign intervention, and should be of interest to American scholars 
for the sources on the creditable part the United States played in 
this international outrage. The Indice de Documentos de Nueva 
Espana Existentes en el Archivo de Indias de Sevilla, prepared by 
Senor Francisco del Paso y Troncoso and of which three volumes 
have been published, constitutes an indispensable tool for the his- 
torian of the Spanish Southwest, as over 50,000 documents relative 
to New Spain and all its provinces and dependencies are listed. 
The Bibliografia del Petroleo, published in 1927 by the Depart- 
mento de Petroleo, is not only an excellent list of books, pamphlets, 
and periodical articles on the various phases of the development 
of the petroleum industry in Mexico, but an essential aid to the 
historian who is interested in the international aspects of the vexing 
problems to which it gave rise. It includes not only materials in 
Spanish but all books and pamphlets in the various languages that 
have been published since 1910. 

The last two volumes to appear in this valuable series are 
Bibliografia de la Revolucion Méxicana, by Roberto Ramos of the 
National Library, and Hx Libris y Bibliotecas de México, by Seiior 
Teixedor. In the bibliography of the Mexican Revolution the 
author, who worked on this list for over five years, has gathered 
one thousand seventy-six titles of books, pamphlets, manifestos, 
broadsides, etc., in Spanish and other languages, dealing directly 


or indirectly with every phase of the political, social, economic and 
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international aspects of the great upheaval that shook Mexican 
society in 1910 and almost disrupted the nation. The bibliography 
of Book Plates and Libraries is extremely interesting to the book 
lover and the collector, as it brings together the history of the most 
famous collections in Mexico and reproduces in facsimile the 
bookplates of five hundred and ten Mexican collectors. 

Much credit is due to the Department of Foreign Relations for 
the publication of this series of bibliographical studies that will 
constitute in years to come an indispensable tool for all investigators 
whether historical, scientific, or literary. The intelligence and fore- 
sight of Mexican public men such as Senor Estrada are to be highly 
commended. 

C, E. CASTANEDA. 





Dictionary of American Biography, VII (Charles Scribners’ 
Sons), has been issued. Alphabetically it runs from FRAUNCES to 
GrIMKE. It will be noticed at length in the April issue. 























THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 


$5.00 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for the following prices: 


$4.00 per volume unbound; 
$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$6.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.00 each unbound; 

$4.50 for a cloth binding; and 

$5.00 for the half leather binding, 
through volume XVI. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


AustTIN, TEXAS, 














